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Editorial. 


OHN WESLEY comes to honor on his two hun- 
dredth birthday. A true test of greatness is the 
appearance with the lapse of time of memorials 
of virtue, and the dropping out of sight of the 
weaknesses and follies that were associated with 

them. All men have their defects. Wesley’s fame is 
secure. All the world now sees the wisdom of his direct 
attack upon the grosser elements which lie at the base 
of civilized society. If, with intelligence and virtue for 
levers, the bottom of society is upheaved, all the rest of 
it will take care of itself. Education from the top may 
cause a dangerous separation between the upper and 
lower ranks of society. Following Wesley’s method, 
we are learning now that there is nothing too good 
for the under-dog, the submerged tenth, the outcast 
‘‘residuum’’ of society. By the divine chemistry of the 
spirit we are learning that it is possible to extract the 
finest elements of character from the slag of civilization, 
just as the wealth of the world is now taken from the 
refuse of mines and the drainage of the laboratory. 


& 


THE summer meeting at the Isles of Shoals has al- 
ready been prepared for and announced, and many are 
making their plans to be present. The next meeting 
of national importance to Unitarians will be the twen- 
tieth session of the National Conference, to be held at 
Atlantic City, with headquarters at Hotel Rudolf, the 
fourth week in September. As the long summer vaca- 
tion intervenes between the giving of the preliminary 
notices and the final announcements in September, 
it is desirable that as many ministers and churches as 
can do so will attend to the appointing of delegates 
and the making of plans before the churches are closed. 
In order to get the benefit of certain special trains in 
New England leaving Boston and Worcester on Monday 
morning of Conference week, it is desirable to get pledges 
of at least one hundred and fifty people for each train, 
as the secretary in his announcements will explain. 
Going to Atlantic City is an experiment which the offi- 
cers of the National Conference are encouraged to make, 
because the place is becoming a favorite meeting-place 
for societies of many kinds. For Western people it 
is quite as convenient as Saratoga; and it is believed 
that there will be a larger attendance than usual from 
the Middle States. While it is not yet possible to get 
a large attendance from the Western States, it is desir- 
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able to combat the idea already too strongly intrenched 
in the minds of the people, that Unitarianism is a Boston 
notion or a peculiarity of New England. 


ra 


In England the question up between the National 
Conference and the Unitarian Association almost exactly 
represents the question which we were called upon to 
settle about twenty-five years ago concerning the rela- 
tions of our Conference and Association. At that time— 
wisely, we think—it was decided to keep our National 
Conference to its principal functions as the counsellor, 
friend, and guide of our missionary organizations and 
local conferences. The language of the constitution is, 
‘““The National Conference, until further advised by its 
experience, adopts the existing organizations of the Uni- 
tarian body as the instruments of its activities, and con- 
fines itself to recommending to them such undertakings 
and methods as it judges to be in the heart of its con- 
stituency.”” The objection made to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, that it is an association 
of individuals, may be removed by taking the same ac- 
tion that was taken here when our American Unitarian 
Association was made a delegate body, with representa- 
tives from all churches contributing to its funds. In 
this country, experience has proved the wisdom of the 
decision made a quarter of a century ago. 


& 


Ir we should undertake to make a newspaper of the 
Christian Register, the columns of its weekly issue would 
scarcely suffice as a bulletin of the events taking place 
in the city of Boston, paying no attention whatever 
to the other parts of the country where the majority 
of our readers are found. Within thirty days Boston 
has been, or will be, invaded by hosts of physicians, reg- 
ular and otherwise, by military men from all parts of 
the country, by Christian Scientists numbering thou- 
sands, and by public school teachers who number 20,- 
ooo. Meanwhile commencements, society meetings, 
and Emerson lectures will crowd the long days and 
shorten the nights with business and pleasure. Even 
the daily press is driven to its utmost capacity to record 
the swift passage of local events, leaving little time, 
space, or ability to take note of the world movements 
which control all the minor tides and eddies of human 
life. All the world is in motion. All the world is com- 
ing together. What is taking place in Boston is tak- 
ing place everywhere; and, although we are not able 
to take note of it all, out of it we believe vast good is 
coming. 

Fd 


Forty or fifty years ago no patriotic American doubted 
the ability of this country to assimilate, uplift, and bless 
the poor and the oppressed of all nations who might 
seek our shores. The outcasts of every nation have 
accepted our invitation, enterprising public authorities 
in other lands have gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity to unload upon us their criminals and 
paupers, steamship companies have cast the drag-net 
in every foreign land, and the result is that we are now 
receiving immigrants of every quality from the worst to 
the best. Opinion is divided upon the question concern- 
ing our ability to work over and make fit for American 
citizenship immigrants of every race, color, and char- 
acter. We have put up barriers against paupers and 
the victims of contagious diseases; and some wish to 
provide more barriers, and make immigration much 
more difficult than it now is. Two things are certain. 
If we receive with no further restraint the vast stream 
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of immigration now flowing in, the average moral quality 
of the American people will deteriorate; but also the 
average moral quality of the immigrants will improve. 
There will be a national loss and a general improvement. 
The question is how far the American people ought to 
go, or can afford to strain its own moral resources for 
the good of the world. 
Fd 


As part of the missionary work which Ginn & Co. 
are doing in the interest of peace, Dr. Channing’s ‘‘ Dis- 
courses on War’’ have’ been published, to be sold at the 
nominal price of 50 cents. ‘These discourses are pre- 
ceded by an introduction written by Edwin D. Mead. 
He makes application of the principles announced by 
Channing to the exigencies of our own time, and shows 
how plainly Channing discerned that which is essential 
to peace, prosperity, and happiness. In reading Chan- 
ning, one is impressed by the description of conditions 
in his time similar to, if not identical with, those which 
to many have so threatening a front to-day. Still 
more are we moved to admiration by the calmness and 
confidence with which Channing faced these things, 
and which gave him his power. He did not believe 
that out of these evil things still more evil things would 
come to destroy the republic. For, as plainly as he saw 
that which was wrong and destructive, he saw also that 
which was wholesome and permanent, and which would 
in the end prevail. 


‘ 


The College and the People. 


The majority of our readers are not college-bred; 
but the great majority of them believe in the college, 
will vote for its maintenance when the support of the 
State is necessary, or give of their private means when 
they have prospered and the college is needy. More- 
over, for their children and children’s children they 
expect to gain advantages, direct or indirect, which 
they highly prize. But the life of the college in all 
its parts is different from that of the world which sur- 
rounds it. The habits of the instructors and the cus- 
toms of the students, the traditions, the sympathies, 
the sentiments of the whole collegiate world, are pe- 
culiar to itself, and often very unlike those of the com- 
munity of citizens who carry on the business of the 
world. 

More and more, as, by the irresistible tendencies of 
society, local barriers are broken down and class dis- 
tinctions are rubbed out, the college is opened to influ- 
ence from the world around it, and more and more tends 
to come into sympathetic relations with the community 
which it serves. In a new sense the humanities are 
entering into the means of culture provided for the youth 
of the country, and in a still more novel form the prac- 
tice of the humanities is made the end of academic 
culture. The three ends kept in mind always by edu- 
cators of large mould are indicated by three questions. 
What do we certainly know concerning the world which 
lies behind us in history, and of the thoughts of men 
concerning it? What can we know concerning the 
universe and the laws which ought to govern human 
life ? 
the past and preparation for the future be provided for 
the youth of the present generation? These three ends 
kept steadily in view tend to the increase of knowledge, 
to the generation of wisdom, and to inspiring modes 
of presenting truth. In the way to these three ends 
lie all the arts of culture and the principles of civili- 
zation. 
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And, lastly, by what method can knowledge of | 


It stimulates the imagination and the conscience 


s! < 


o see how in every college in the land, at this com- 

-mencement season, there are to be heard ‘and seen indi- 

Sations that ancient learning and modern science are 

put to new uses, and that education more and more 

compels service. There are evil things, no doubt. As 
Prof. James said at Cambridge the other day, education 
does not abolish vice or crime, nor, taken by itself, 
make men noble. But, as Prof. Shaler showed, it tends 
continually in university life to purge away the grosser 
vices, like drunkenness and gambling. It has not yet, 
however, abolished the grosser forms of the college 
spirit, of which the keynote is an echo of the discredited 
motto, “‘My Country, Right or Wrong,” which fifty 
years ago was shouted with such energy and enthu- 
siasm. 

The fellow who shouts for his college with blind en- 
thusiasm, who takes the part of his college every time 
against its rival in athletic sports or literary debate, 
is preparing himself to go out into the world as a shouter 
for his political party or for his country, right or wrong. 
Whenever the college spirit becomes a noble reverence 
for that which all colleges aim at, and a devotion which 
springs out of gratitude for blessings which have come 
out of the college which educates one, it is a fitting prep- 
aration for that nobler patriotism which reverences 
the ideals of the country, and loves the flag because it 

_ is the emblem of them. 

While the country at large takes but a languid inter- 
est in the proceedings of any one university, and scarcely 
notes at all what is said and done at this commence- 
ment season, yet that which the university and the 
college may say and may do, the influence exerted on 

_ the young men and women who are dismissed from 
study, prepared for work, affects the life of all the people, 
and settles in advance questions which concern the life, 
the happiness, and the progress of the nation and the 


Pret 


world. What is thought and said and done this month . 


in the college world may easily determine whether 
ten or twenty years hence there shall be universal war 
or universal peace among civilized nations, whether 
strong governments shall or shall not oppress those 
whose political and religious opinions are obnoxious, 
or whether strong nations shall or shall not apply their 
power to lift up or to keep down weakly races and less 
favored nations. ‘The sentiments of to-day will be the 
deeds of to-morrow. ‘Therefore, the college, represent- 
ing as it does the higher forms of the intellectual life, 
will serve the people in proportion to the elevation 
and power of its ideals, whether the service be known 
at the moment or not. 


The Harvard Summer School. 


The Harvard Summer School of Theology offers this 
year an especially timely and attractive programme 
grouped about the central topic of ‘‘Principles of Edu- 

' cation in the Work of the Church.” ‘That this subject 
is central also in the minds of those who are most actively 
and intelligently engaged in the present work of the 
Chureh cannot be doubted. On all sides are heard com- 
plaints about the character and results of Sunday-school 
instruction, and Sunday-school conventions welcome 
eagerly every suggestion of improvement in method; but 

_ the discussions clearly show that the fundamental prob- 

lem has not been discerned, and that, in consequence, 

_ the methods prepared are expedients rather than applied 

principles. 

In general, Protestantism has held that the Christian life 
seein begins with a supernatural experience known 
regeneration, and hence its methods have been largely 
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shaped with reference to that experience. In the religious 
thought of New England, Bushnell marks the beginning 
of a new era by taking seriously the idea of birth into a 
Christian home and into the Christian Church which had 
been formally, though not vitally, recognized by the 
practice of infant baptism. Since his time reliance upon 
Christian nurture has been steadily gaining ground, and 
the place of education in the development of the religious 
life has been increasingly acknowledged. 

How is this education to be carried forward? Clearly, 
by the methods of general education applied to the par- 
ticular problems and conditions of the religious life. Just 
at this point, then, lies the weakness of the average 
minister and Sunday-school teacher. The science of 
education has made wonderful progress in the realm of 
general principles; but its results have not yet become 
common property, and hence have not been utilized in 
the work of the Church. To ascertain and apply these 
principles is the present duty of every teacher of re- 
ligion. 

If we understand the plan of the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology, it is arranged especially to meet this 
need,—to present the general principles of education 
and apply them to the particular problems of religious 
education. Its coincidence with the great meeting of 
the National Educational Association is thus peculiarly 
happy and significant; for the school and the church 
must be one in principle and purpose to produce the re- 


The Gospel of Play. 


The intrusion of play into common life seemed to 
the Puritans a sort of profanity. The instinct of seri- 
ousness, which was brought over to New England, was 
greatly deepened by the intensity of life in the wilder- 
ness. The ‘‘gospel of doing,’’ of which we hear so much 
just now, is not a novel thing. It has been the American 
gospel from the outset. Only by such a religion could 
the colonists have met the conditions of climate and 
soil, and made a success of their lonesome venture. 
Others had failed before them for lack of seriousness; 
and it needed all the stern training which our fathers 
had received to enable them to take a grip that could 
not be broken. 

The philosophy and religion of play is to be traced 
back largely to Froebel. Teaching the children to play, 
we have learned to be more tolerant in all the stages 
of life. It was a novel thought that play is but incip- 
ient work, and work only ripened play. The change 
in religious sentiment has been so gradual that it has 
not jarred upon the church; yet it is a fact that, in the 
place of ascetic exercises, religion is now demanding 
recreation as a duty. ‘The drift is slowly modifying our 
Sabbath into a real Sun-day,—a day set apart for resting 
and recuperation of the physical framework as well as 
the moral instincts. It is recognized that, whatever 
keeps a person in health and strength, is a duty, an 
obligation, fully equal to that of worship and not infe- 
rior to prayer. We may not be quite ready to frame 
these convictions into a creed, yet we are thoroughly 
ready to accept a modified faith and life. 

Much of this change of sentiment is due also to the 
more exalted conceptions of life which have come in 
with the development of modern science. Psychology 
and religion are no longer divorced from physiology. 
We do not speak of the body and the soul as antago- 
nistic or even separated. The human being is a unit 
in our new philosophy,—-a philosophy that, while it 
exalts the body, does not degrade the soul. It follows 
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as a necessity that to care for the body is a religious 
function. That sort of humiliation which consisted 
in prayers derogatory of the flesh is hardly comprehensible 
where we find the gymnasium associated with the hall 
for worship. In church and school alike there is less 
and less disposition to decry the physical part of us as 
of the earth and earthly. Evolution has shown us that 
man is a result of millions of years of development, and 
that life from the outset on the globe has climbed from 
high to higher organisms and functions. 
become necessary to hear from this marvellous master- 
piece. It is not a prison-house of the soul; it is not 
even a machine, having a soul to operate it: it is a 
vital product of thought. It is from this standpoint 
that Senator Hoar gives us his creed. He says: ‘‘I 
believe that the great things that have been gained in 
countless ages have been accomplished by a very slow 
growth, so let us have the patience of God. The per- 
manent things are the stars and the sun, not the clouds 
or the dust. I believe that things are tending toward 
what is good and not toward what is bad.” 

Following this new awakening in the church came 
the new grafting of games on the school, and then with 
more timorousness on the church itself. A church base 
ball club is not a matter that shocks even the more con- 
servative, and we see no harm in golf links correlative 
to the Sunday-school. Fifty years ago the trinity of 
mischief was the theatre, card-playing, and novel-read- 
ing. We have learned that all these may be subjected 
to reason, and made fairly good use of in the way of 
educating character. ‘The only question is whether 
reason is kept to the front or not. Bishop Burgess, 
in a recent discourse, insists that we are going too far, 
and that at present play is not working out, or even help- 
ing to work out, an ideal. He insists that play shall 
be subjected to precisely the same oversight as study; 
that, if left to itself, it will run riot. In the school he 
would place play in the curriculum, and in the church 
the young people should be taught to play as they are 
taught to pray. In other words, ‘‘The gospel of play 
is introducing an unjust distinction between the strong 
and the feeble, and those who formerly were considered 
the favorites of the deity are pushed aside as waifs.”’ 

The moral obligation is unmistakable. The care of 
the body and its development into a wholesome, strong, 
vigorous organism is a recognized duty,—a duty that 
involves the church as well as the school, that under- 
lies good morals as well as good scholarship. But this 
new gospel will wretchedly fail if it exalts strength and 
enfeebles our sentiment of sympathy and helpfulness. 
If we undertake to turn this world into a heaven by 
force of pure health and strength alone, without regard 
to moral purpose, we shall obliterate the Golden Rule 
and forget the parables of Jesus. On the other hand, 
it surely is a Christian virtue that we refuse to dis- 
charge into another life a crowd of dyspeptics and crip- 
ples as saints. The ideal Christian is that person who 
has, in a fine body, pure and wholesome sentiments. 
The ideal Christian is one whose atmosphere is clean and 
helpful, but from a spiritual as well as physical stand- 
point. We are quite willing that the church shall en- 
large its moral periphery to include honest and friendly 
sport; but we must not lose sight of the fact that spir- 
ituality looks to higher things, as it has ever been a 
struggle with the purely physical. Horace Mann, we 
remember, used to say that God and nature abhor a 
dyspeptic stomach. ‘To this idea our church work may 
be adjusted. We do not care any longer to hear the 
religious experience of dyspepsia, but what we do want 
is that out of a sound organism shall be spoken the 
language of an aspiring manhood and womanhood. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The Northampton Church. 


The loss of the Unitarian church building in Northamp- 
ton is a matter of keen denominational concern. The 
building was built at a time when the Unitarian con- 
troversy in New England was active. It represented 
an honorable protest. The society occupying it has had 
a fruitful history. It has been served by some of our 
best ministers, and many of the most honored laymen 
of our fellowship have owned allegiance to it. It is 
obvious that no church in our fellowship has a larger 
missionary opportunity than the society in Northampton 
It is situated close to an admirable college for women, 
which attracts more girls from Unitarian families than 
any other college in the country. If it is justifiable for 
our fellowship to support churches at the seats of uni- 
versities for men, all the more necessary is it for’us to 
take an interest in the churches which serve constituencies 
largely composed of the students of colleges for girls. 
Religious development of children is usually more in the 
hands of the mothers than of the fathers. 

A beautiful and convenient church building in North- 
ampton will be an invaluable instrument for good, and 
a trust which will enable the local society to adequately 
meet one of the most pressing obligations of our fellow- 
ship. The lot whereon the old church stood is central 
and beautiful. The classic form of the old building en- 
deared itself to three generations. It is good to know 
that the society proposes practically to reconstruct the 
old church in stone, adding some modern conveniences 
and rooms for social purposes. ‘The society bravely faces 
its own obligations in the matter, and the generosity of 
its friends and members will enable it to rebuild worthily. 
I want, however, to point out to my associates, who have 
reason to be interested in the Northampton church, that 
there exists at this moment an opportunity to serve our 
cause there which may not occur again. 

It has been the experience of a number of our first 
parishes within the last five years to lose their church 
buildings by fire. The societies in Dorchester, Winches- 
ter, Concord, Leominster, and Toledo, have suffered total 
loss; and the churches in Salem, Clinton, and elsewhere 
have been seriously damaged. In each case the church 
has arisen from the ashes more beautiful than before, 
and the crisis has developed in the worshipping congrega- 
tion new interest and courage. I am confident that this 
good history will repeat itself at Northampton. 

SAMUEL A. Etot. 


Current Topics. 


RECENT events in Wilmington, Del., have freshly 
brought the subject of lynching to public attention. — 
On the night of Monday of last week a mob seized George 
White, a negro, who was in the workhouse awaiting trial 
for the murder of a young white girl under mest atrocious 
circumstances, tied him to a stake, and burned him. ‘The 
incident attracted the widest attention as an indication 
of an important phase of public morals. In Wilmington 
itself the pulpit and the press were not unanimous nor 
unqualified in their condemnation of the conduct of the 
mob, It was charged by some opponents of lynch law 
that, the executioners of the negro had been animated to 
their work largely through a public utterance which had 
been delivered by a Wilmington clergyman upon the at- 
tack upon the young woman. ‘The incident was espe- 
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cially significant in view of the fact that it had occurred 
so far north of the Mason and Dixon line. 


3 


AFTER due deliberation, President Roosevelt announced 
on Thursday of last week that he would transmit to the 
Russian government the petition presented to him by 
the executive council of the B’nai B’rith, an international 
Hebrew organization, asking for better treatment of the 
Jews in Russia, with especial reference to the recent 
tragedy at Kishineff. This decision was reached by the 
Executive after a thorough consideration of the circum- 
stances with Mr. Hay, Secretary of State. A few days 
before the President’s decision was announced to the 
B’nai B'rith, the United States government had been 
informed of Russia’s attitude on the general question of 
foreign representations on the Kishineff incident in the 

_ following words: ‘‘Nor will it be possible for Russia to 
receive any representations regarding the Kishineff in- 
cident from a foreign power. The Russian government 
takes the same position as that long held by the Amer- 
ican government,—that it refrains from interference in 
the internal affairs of another power.” 


ws 


SOMETHING of a stir has been caused in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States by the recent an- 
- nouncement by Rev. R. C. Fillingham, vicar of Hexton, 
England, who is now in New York City, that he would 
make a public protest against ‘‘idolatrous”’ practices in 
a church of extreme ritualistic tendencies in New York 
City. This decision of the vicar of Hexton was announced 
in a public letter which the British clergyman wrote to 
Bishop Henry C. Potter of the New York diocese. In 
reply to Mr. Fillingham’s communication, Bishop Potter 
wrote on Friday of last week, .. . ‘That you are a lunatic 
is much more likely, for only lunatics could suppose that 
the Church in New York is governed by the laws of the 
Church of England, or that you could compel me or any 
other incumbent in the diocese of New York to enforce 
or to obey the laws of the Church of England.” At the 
end of his letter to the vicar of Hexton, Bishop Potter 
informed the British anti-ritualist that the police would 
deal with him if he made any attempt to disturb the 
celebration of the mass in the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, which was the object of Mr. Fillingham’s particu- 


lar displeasure. 
ad 


COMMENCEMENT exercises in most of the great univer- 
sities and colleges in the land took place last week. Yale 
and Harvard held their respective commencements on 
Wednesday. Amherst on the same day conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon Sir Chentung Lian Chang, 
the Chinese minister at Washington, who was educated 
in this country. In speaking at the fiftieth anniversary 
of the class of ’53 of Yale College, Hon. Andrew D. White, 

former ambassador to Germany, made a remarkable ad- 
dress, in which he called the attention of American 
millionaires, and Mr. Carnegie in particular, to some im- 
portant educational needs of the country. Mr. White 
said that the sum of $14,000,000 was needed for endow- 
ments in twenty-five American universities of professor- 
ships and fellowships for instruction on public affairs, to 
_ fit the youths of America for office-holding and for ex- 
_ penditures on a similar scale for study and teaching in 
administration, and for preparation for public life along 
_ other lines. 
=$) « ai 
‘ 
i INTERESTING comment in the American and European 
ess has followed the unusual action of Kaiser Wilhelm 
i 
—_ * 
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in causing the stars and stripes to be raised to the after- 
mast of the imperial yacht Hohenzollern as she steamed 
into Kiel Harbor on Wednesday of last week, in sight of 
the American squadron, ‘The incident was without prec- 
edent in the German navy, and was made the subject 
of an expression of appreciation by Rear-Admiral Cotton 
in a subsequent interview with the kaiser. The presence 
of the American squadron in the harbor of Kiel for re- 
gatta week was made the occasion for a remarkable dem- 
onstration of friendliness toward the United States by 
official and unofficial Germany. In a cable message to 
President Roosevelt on Thursday of last week Kaiser 
Wilhelm congratulated the President on the splendid 
appearance and efficiency of Admiral Cotton’s flagship, 
the Kearsarge, and the other ships of the squadron. 
In return for courtesies extended to American officers 
and civilians on board the Hohenzollern, Ambassador 
Tower on last Friday gave a dinner in honor of the kaiser, 
at which Wilhelm II. expressed his great friendliness for 
the United States and his admiration of the ‘‘iron will’”’ 
and ‘‘indomitable energy”’ of President Roosevelt. 


Sd 


THE approaching solution of one of the two important 
problems that are confronting the British ministry was 
announced in the House of Commons on Wednesday of 
last week when Mr. Wyndham, chief secretary for Ireland, 
communicated to the House the government’s acceptance 
of an amendment to Clause 1 of the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill, which practically insured the speedy passage of the 
measure. The amendment was designed to modify a 
provision for a minimum price at which tenants may 
purchase their holdings, and to permit bargains to be 
made outside of the judicial zone. At a recent sitting 
of the Commons, John Redmond, the Irish leader, had 
announced that, unless concessions were made on those 
two subdivisions of the bill, the Nationalists would oppose 
it. ‘This attitude of the Irish members, it was conceded 
by the government, would have endangered the passage 
of the measure. The difficulty was removed last week 
by a concession to the representatives of the Irish people. 


rd 


ORGANS of conservative opinion are commenting on 
the recent successes of the social democrats in the Reichs- 
tag elections as foreshadowing serious times for Ger- 
many. It is conceded that the social party has added 
twenty-three members to the strength of its deputation 
in the Reichstag. While the conservative losses leave 
the Reichstag unchanged in complexion so far as the 
main questions of the army, the navy, and commercial 
treaties are concerned, it is taken for granted that the 
opposition of the socialists to the principles of militarism 
will be stronger than ever because of the conspicuous 
moral advantages which they gained in the recent elec- 
tions. But the chief ground for anxiety to conservative 
observers of public life in Germany is the unmistakable 
evidence that, in spite of government pressure, the rate 
of socialist gains is greater than ever before, and the in- 
dication that it will continue to increase in future elec- 
tions. 


Brevities. 


A pessimist is said to be a man who has met an opti- 
mist. 


In a large city the National Conference is hopelessly 
lost. It loses its individuality, and becomes only a 
‘‘meeting,’’ to which people may or may not give their 
attention. 
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Every now and then the magazines print the con- 
fessions of ministers or ministers’ wives. We have never 
yet read one that did not reflect upon the writer more 
than upon the parishes concerned. 


An eminent expert in one department of knowledge 
carries no weight of authority in any other department 
of knowledge beyond that to which he is entitled on ac- 
count of his general intelligence. 


When one says all men are knaves, he states the major 
premise of a syllogism which runs thus: ‘‘All men are 
knaves. I am aman, and therefore I am a knave.”’ 
Further than this he implicates nobody. 


Prof. Shaler has recently said that, while the students 
who come under his instruction are improving morally, 
they are falling behind their fathers in one important 
respect: they have less power of attention. 


" On the Fourth of July give the boys two morning 
hours in which, at a safe distance from dwellings, to make 
all the noise and smoke they wish, then put a short stop 
to proceedings, and invite them to something better 
worth while. 


In England difficulties begin to appear in the working 
of the newly devised plan to give assurance annuities to 
retired ministers. It is asked, What shall be done with 
the ministers between forty-five and fifty-five years of 
age, who cannot take advantage of the rates offered by 
the insurance companies ? 


For the good of the country it would be well to make 
the suffrage for all foreign immigrants much more diffi- 
cult of attainment than it now is. If foreigners were 
allowed to vote only after living in the country as long 
as an American boy must before he votes, every institu- 
tion of the government would be the better for the re- 


striction. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Omit the “ Pleasantries.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I have just read with much satisfaction your editorial 
in the current issue, ‘‘The Jocose Habit,’ and at once 
turned to the last page of the Register, hoping to find that 
the column headed ‘‘Pleasantries’’ had been omitted. It 
has often occurred to me tosuggest that this column serves 
no good purpose in your journal, and that its “‘jocosity”’ 
often seems out of harmony with the purpose of the 
paper. Your editorial now gives me opportunity to 
point out what appears to me, and I think to others, a 
manifest weakness; and I trust the suggestion may not 
seem offensive. pt 


The Gospels in Greek. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The interesting letter of Mr. W. P. Andrews on “‘ Athens 
en Féte,”’ in the Christian Register of June 18, states so 
ably one side of the question regarding the publication 
of the Gospels in modern Greek that I would beg the 
favor of space enough to state the other side. 

Mr. Andrews writes: ‘‘Some time ago the queen of 
Greece undertook to furnish a version in the vernacular, 
and the result of her well-meant effort was a riot, in 
which seventeen or more persons lost their lives. The 
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people felt that the Holy Evangiles were being tampered 
with, and have looked a little askance on the good queen 
ever since. So even queens must find the way of the 
reformer is hard. The English Bible Society, however, 
confident as usual, furnishes a copy of the Scriptures 
in the language of the common people, and succeeds 
in showing the value of the contention of the objection- 
ists, who not only desired that the sacred words should 
not be tampered with, but that the people should not 
be deprived of a very useful medium for preserving the 
purity of the Greek tongue.” 

When I was in Athens a year ago, I tried in vain to 
obtain the Romaic version mentioned in the above 
passage; but every copy had been destroyed, and even 
the version published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society is not allowed to be sold by the colporteurs. 
One of these men informed me that, where he formerly 
sold a hundred copies of the British and Foreign Ver- 
sion, he could not sell five of that which is authorized 
by the authorities in Athens. The common people in 
the country districts are simply unable to understand 
the authorized version, and for this reason both of the 
Romaic versions supplied a much-felt want. 

The real question is, Shall the people have a version 
in the tongue which they have learned from their mothers, 
or shall they, in order to preserve the purity of the 
Greek tongue, hear the Scriptures in a tongue which 
needs the intervention of a priest before they can under- 
stand it? 

There is much of the spirit of Alexander, the copper- 
smith, in the revolt of the Athenian students against 
the publication of the Romaic version which appeared 
under Queen Olga’s auspices. 

A part of their future occupation would vanish if 
their countrymen could understand the written words 
of Jesus without their intervention, and they wish to 
keep for themselves the monopoly of explaining the 
Scriptures. 

When I went to Athens, I thought myself sufficiently 
prepared for speaking modern Greek by a careful study 
of the authorized version of the New Testament. 

But, when I tried to put into practice the advice of 
Saint Paul, ‘‘Drink no more water, but take a little 
wine,’’ I was undeceived. Although the classic word 
‘“‘oinopolion”’ was written over the wine-shop, the dealer 
called his wine ‘‘Krassi,’’ and water was not designated 
by the word which we find in ‘‘hydropathy,” but by 
the word ‘‘Nero.”’ So I had to seek the services of a 
maid of Athens, the daughter of a Scotch missionary, -to 
learn how to express the thoughts of him whom ‘‘the 
common people heard gladly” in language that they 
could understand. 

Mr. Andrews expresses, no doubt, the general feel- 
ing among the university students of Athens. I have 
been among the people, and it seems to me of more 
importance that they shold understand the message 
of Jesus, even in uncouth language, than that they should 
learn to speak an unfamiliar tongue. 

Fortunately, the Romaice version, which is prohibited 
in Athens, has been published in Liverpool, England, 
and so is accessible to the six million Greeks who live 
outside of the little kingdom, if not to the two millions 
in Greece. There is a copy of it in the library of the 
Harvard Divinity School, and it deserves the study of 
all Hellenists and Philhellenes who are interested in 
the welfare of the Greeks. 

The translator, Mr. Alexander Pallis, is a member 
of the world-renowned Greek firm of Ralli Brothers, — 


‘of London and Liverpool, whose munificence has con- 
tributed to the adornment of modern Athens; and I | 


would heartily recommend a comparison of this little 


: 
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stu ly and his sermons. 


_ volume with the older Greek versions of the Gospels 


to all who are friends of the Greeks. 

As Old England is represefited in Athens by the statue 
of Lord Byron, New England had a no less worthy rep- 
resentative in the memory of Dr. S. G. Howe, who ren- 
dered great service to Greece in the war of independence; 
and in Boston, the ‘‘American Athens,’ there are doubt- 
less many who would find in this new Romaic version 
a good preparation for a visit to Greece. 

JOHN FRETWELL. 

COLLEGE STREET, PRovipENCE, R.I. ; 


Parish Visiting. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Not less, but more time and effort and thought to par- 
ish visiting let one brother beg a ‘‘Suburban Parson”’ 
to give, and this advice out of the regret and experi- 
ence of a long ministry. I wonder if much of the want 
of success we see, and ourselves complain of, is not due 
to the probably increasing tendency of our ministers— 
and it may be so in all denominations—to ignore the 
pastoral side of their work, whether it be or not in the 
supposed interest of the pulpit side. In any case the 
results are, and must be, bad. In the first place it is 
bad on the pastoral side for the minister to have little 
or no knowledge of, or contact with, his people other 
than the imperfect and illusory one he may get at a 
social gabble or guzzle or in the promiscuous and fleeting 
hand-shake at church door on Sunday, while even this 
latter is less likely to be, or to be significant, when there 
is no home contact with the people. It is bad, I say; for 
the minister loses one of the chief opportunities of heal- 
ing estrangements between individuals or families or 
of explaining hurtful misunderstandings on the part of 
the people toward himself. That the parish visit is a 
difficult thing and worthy of much care and anxious 
thought and preparation is true, but its possibilities 
even on the merely social and humane side are great; 
and, when without strain or embarrassment it gently 
and naturally turns itself, or can be turned, in the direc- 
tion of the things of the spirit, it must be a rare and 
kindling sermon that can equal it in uplifting power. 

But, if the neglect in question is deliberate and in the 
supposed interest of the pulpit side of the work, again 
it is a mistake. For, first, an unvisited people is less 
likely to come to church to hear our fine and carefully 
studied efforts. It is a house-going minister, some one 
has said, that makes a church-going people; and how 
often we have noticed that our too long deferred calls 
were at once ‘‘returned’’ by the presence of one or more 
of the family at the next Sunday service. It is only the 
exceptional preacher who by the mere force and personal 
character of his thought can draw the mass of. people 
whom he never sees out of the pulpit to hear him. And 
those who do come to hear most of us, at what a disad- 
vantage we speak to them, knowing so little of their 
personality or needs, their joys or sorrows or tempta- 
tions! We shoot in the dark, and 


“Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant,” 


while they, the hungry sheep, look up and are not fed. 
And all the time the minister may be as a preacher a 
‘faithful and devout man, while even his parish neglect 
may be from conscientious motives,—that, as your cor- 
respondent urges, he may give more attention to his 


_Do we then make void the sermon as of trifling interest 


r importance? God forbid! Nay, but we would estab- 
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lish it as the possible vehicle of God’s own thoughts, 
thought after him, to the mind and heart of fellow-men. 
But, as we have seen, out of the parish call should come 
topics, method, clarity, quickening, and inspiration; 
and, if the time is shortened for the mechanical drudgery 
of writing the sermon, let the minister speak his sermon, 
eye to eye and heart to heart, to his people, and break 
the chains of the written sermon. Not wholly, indeed: 
once a month let him prepare during the month a care- 
fully written discourse in which every word and sentence 
shall be duly weighed. Only, for the most part, let his 
sermons be unwritten. Not unthought. God forbid! 
He cannot in them think too profoundly nor wrestle too 
bravely or persistently with the problems he deals with; 
but every hour he can save for serious, not gossiping, 
converse with his people will make him a better preacher, 
a better pastor, and a better strengthener of the church, 
whether on its material or its spiritual side. 
1 fig 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
1803-1903, 


No prophet of the wilderness, 
Rough-clad and stern of speech he came; 
None knew him by his outward dress, 
And few foresaw his coming fame. 


But they who listened to him caught 
A music soft as April rain; 

O’er the brown fields of faith and thought 
The airs of springtime breathed again. 


Along the plain familiar way 

Fresh truth from living wells he drew; 
In life, in nature, night and day, 

The glory of the One broke through. 


The pines he loved stand o’er his dust; 
No more the living voice is heard; 
But coming ages hold in trust 
The teaching of his life and word. 


—F. L. Hosmer, inthe Pacific Unitarian. 


London Letter. 


Were [Emerson writing an address to be given at our 
Divinity School in Oxford next week, there is one thing 
he would not do. He would not open it with ‘‘In this 
refulgent summer it has been’a luxury to draw the breath 
of life.” To the optimist it is indeed always a luxury 
to draw the breath of life. But no refulgent summer 
have we had as yet. All the windows of heaven have 
been open these many days; and Noah, unless they are 
soon closed, will be wise if he and his sons build an ark. 
16,000,000 tons of water have been poured upon London 
alone during the last three days. The face of Father 
Thames is angry and swollen. He rages along in a most 
ferocious, turbulent, impassioned way, reckless, unmoral, 
caring nota fig for the mischief he does or whose property 
and life he destroys. You see at the first glance that 
he has been drinking too much. The trains that run in 
and out of London go swashing through water two or 
three feet deep in places. Many of them are obliged to 
stop their come and go. On this 16th of June we cluster 
round our blazing fires, and say to each other, ‘‘The 
mercury stands just one degree higher than on last Christ- 
mas Day.” Several degrees of frost have recorded them- 
selves in our eastern counties. Strawberries and cream 
are vanishing from our mouth-watering hopes, while in 
Scotland the Highlands have thrown over their shoulders 
a mantle of snow. It is a luxury to draw the breath 
of life, but{no refulgent summer is here. 23 

On the centenary Jofjhis birth Emerson came again in 
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clouds of glory. The boom of appreciation over here was 
as remarkable as it was surprising and gratifying. Pul- 
pit, platform, and press vied with each other to exalt 
and magnify hisname. Yes, more than hisname! ‘The 
one really great man America has as yet produced,” said 
my morning paper. To read that in the sunset of Cham- 
berlain greatness was refreshing. Somebody, then, on 
this island has a perception of the qualities constituting 
real greatness. And, generally, the simple loftiness of 
this man Emerson has both commended itself, and been 
commended to, this English people to a truly unexpected 
degree. At our own Anniversary Meetings the Essex 
Hall Lecture was a fine appreciation of Emerson. It will 
no doubt be published, and some of you will be con- 
firmed in your appreciation by reading it. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association (though it still may 
be a moot point whether or not Emerson was a Unita- 
rian) garnished his memory by publishing a neat little 
reprint of the Divinity School Address, with a beautiful 
picture of his memorable face as frontispiece. Thus have 
we honored the prophet once esteemed so dangerous. 
Once, when a boy, noticing certain significant looks and 
head-shakings at the mention of this ‘‘one really great 
man’s name,” I asked my father, ‘*Who is this Mr. Emer- 
son you were speaking of?” and received as reply, ‘‘He 
_ is a man chiefly noted for his infidelity.’’ So he was, if 
by infidelity my father understood (as he probably did 
not) an exclusive fidelity to any one arianism. Did he 
not write: ‘‘I have very good grounds for being a Unita- 
rian and a ‘Trinitarian. I need not nibble forever at 
one loaf’? But now how faithful found! How often 
in the last few weeks, when hearing, reading, or thinking of 
him, have I recalled what Matthew Arnold was so happily 
reminded of in his ‘‘Bacchanalia’’; namely, how, when 
an epoch has ended, has talked its talk and worked 
its fill, when one after the other its conspicuous actors 
have passed off the stage whereon each excited and won 
applause, there comes a hush, an ‘‘after silence sweet,” 
in which our eyes may see 


“O’er that wide plain, now wrapt in gloom, 
Where many a splendour finds its tomb, 
Many spent fames and fallen mights— 
‘The one or two immortal lights 
Rise slowly up into the sky 
To shine there everlastingly 


my 

Yes, after the ended nineteenth century,—in this “‘after 
silence sweet,’’—as we recall its men of mark, its famous 
orators, poets, warriors, sculptors, scientists, littérateurs, 
there seems no one who shines out with so pure and 
heavenly a radiance as your ‘‘one really great man,” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

After Emerson our purely denomimational meetings 
went on to the usual satisfaction, and dissatisfaction, of 
all concerned. The number of delegates from distant 
parts of the kingdom was perhaps comparatively small,— 
a fact accounted for by the other fact that these London 
meetings followed so closely upon the heels of the great 
Liverpool Conference. But, all the same, our gatherings 
had a fair amount of go. The foreign delegates we would 
not venture to say eclipsed our home-made representa- 
tives. Two or three women (one from Hungary, another 
from Berlin, and another from your side of the great 
ocean, and still another from Denmark) voiced the faith 
we deliver most acceptably. One thing kept leaping up 
flamelike ‘‘from the burning core below,” whenever our 
representative men had their fling, and showed us that, 
though the highest official authority had assured us that 
there is not a ‘‘Conference party and an Association 
party,” yet they do very certainly exist. Man has a 
wonderful facility for not seeing what he does not care to 
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see, and for believing the exact opposite of the truth. 
And he can do this with such a face, so honestly! 

Dr. Crooker, representing.your American Association, 
proved himself a pulpit workman of whom none need be 
ashamed,—a most acceptable visitor and preacher. The 
same may be said of Rev. Mrs. Crooker. Of Dr. Crooker 
we are all ready to say, as the Indians once said*of one 
of Emerson’s ancestors, that he is ‘‘a great preach.” As 
he stood loftily in Dr. Martineau’s high pulpit, it was evi- 
dent that the people heard him gladly. The Sunday fol- 
lowing his Association sermon the little flock gathering 
in our Richmond Free Church had the pleasure, and 
something more, of listening to him in the morning and 
to Mrs. Crooker in the evening. Every minister who 
would be wise, let him lead about a gentle, acceptable, 
preaching sister. These two good friends are sure to 
meet with the most cordial welcome wherever they may 
go in England, Scotland, or Ireland. 

To-morrow, June 18, the Provincial Assembly of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire holds its annual meeting in a little 
village not far from Manchester. ‘The assembly is com- 
posed of Unitarian and Presbyterian ministers and con- 
gregations, and is altogether a brave and go-ahead affair, 
contrasting in a not unfavorable way with our more timid, 
or ‘‘wise and prudent,” metropolitan gatherings. Here 
we are so near the throne, and have so imbibed the noth- 
ing-venture-lest-we something-lose style of doing things, 
that we seldom commit ourselves to an expression of 
opinion on matters of public interest. We remind our- 
selves that it is not good (financial) policy to do so. We 
are reminded that technically these social questions are 
neither theological nor religious, nor Unitarian. Social 
philanthropy is all very well, but we are not exactly or- 
ganized to take it to heart. But our northern brethren 
are not afraid to allow their theology, religion; and their 
two isms move directly and outspokenly for social reform. 
This year, I see, they have a report on public questions, 
calling attention to the terrible overcrowding in our towns 
and cities, to the licensing question, and to the native 
races question in Africa. In regard to all three of these 
questions the report to be presented to-morrow speaks 
with no hesitating voice; and I doubt not the whole as- 
sembly will be strong for justice, humanity, and the con- 
sidering others as we would ourselves be considered. It 
may not be wise to ‘‘dabble in politics”; but it is better, 
it is noble, it is right, it is an act of obedience to God, 
when your politics are led by your sympathy, your love 
for all mankind, and not your shrewd regard for your 
own advantage. 

_ The forthcoming Anglican Church Congress is to be 
held at Bristol, and is to discuss, as usual, some very 
suggestive matters. Like our northern assembly, it is 
going to turn the search-light on the ‘‘Social Problems 
of Great Cities.” The ‘‘Aids which Science gives to 
Religion” is a subject which by its very statement im- 
plies that science is no foe, but an ally of religion. While 
there are signs of growth, and of transformation even, 
in such a topic as this, ‘‘ Variations in a National Church 
in Doctrine and Ritual,” it is quite possible, if variation 
be tolerated, that the National Church may not always 
stand by ‘‘The Articles”’ of belief once delivered. 

Our cardinal archbishop, the only cardinal Rome has 
in England, is so seriously ill that some of us have no hope 
that he will live to see the great cathedral at Westminster 
completed. A man of great ability, of fine physical 
presence, an earnest Roman ecclesiastic, a born aristo- 
crat, most gracious, dignified, and commanding in his 
manners, the Church of Rome will lose a man to whom 
it owes much when he is taken from it. And this Church 
of Rome has nothing, as compared with all the other 
churches, to discourage it here in England. Its great 
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prelates die; but it lives on, and will live when some, at 
least, of these dwindling sects are dead. Not the Church 
_ of England, but the Church of Rome, judging from things 
seen, seems to be strong in perpetuity, and its adherents 
alone able to affirm without doubt or fear that ‘‘the gates 
_ of death shall not prevail against #.’”’ Vet for us what 
_ an impossible church! ; S. F. 


Liberal Christianity at City Temple. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 


Before Joseph Parker died, it became evident that 
Reginald J. Campbell of Brighton was destined to be- 
come his successor. There were many reasons for this, 
the first, perhaps, being his success at Brighton, and 
the second his evangelicalism. That he was success- 
ful according to all standards of success there can be 
no doubt; for he first filled a church that had been 
almost deserted, and then year after year packed a larger 
building that had been closed. His evangelicalism, 
however, is not exactly the evangelicalism of the ancient 
Puritans, whose traditions he inherits as minister of 
City Temple, and assuredly not that of the Free Meth- 
odists, among whom he was born, nor of the Presbyte- 
rians tmder whose influence he lived for several years, 
nor of the Chureh of England, in which he was confirmed 
while a student at Oxford. William T. Stead pronounces 
him ‘‘a Broad Church Evangelical, with a dash of mys- 
_ ticism and a spice of Puseyism!’’ And this young man, 

—he is only thirty-six,—with his Puseyitic ‘‘spice’’ 

and his mystic ‘‘dash”’ and his rationalistic evangel- 

icalism, succeeds Joseph Parker, who, whatever other 
qualities he possessed, was not ritualistic nor mystical 
nor rationalistic! Instead of a succession there would 
seem to be a new departure, a beginning of a new era 
in the City Temple, and the reports of the, first ser- 
vices conducted under the new régime indicate this, 
for the reporters say that the congregations were largely 
composed of young people, and that there was an at- 
mosphere of jubilant hopefulness. Now ‘‘young people” 
are not attracted by ‘‘old theology”’ nor by a gospel 
of despair. If they are attracted by Campbell’s preach- 
ing, it is because, as James Douglas says, ‘‘with the sure 
instinct of a living spirituality he avoids the outworn 
phrases of. dogmatic theology.” He is not, however, 
unfamiliar with dogmatic theology; for he studied at 
_ Mansfield College under Principal Fairbairn, and, sup- 
posably, was orthodox enough when he took his diploma 
as a theologue. But at Oxford there are rumors that 

Fairbairn himself ‘‘doesn’t know where he is,’ and it 

is possible that the agnosticism of the present day has 

penetrated the halls even of Mansfield, and that Man- 

chester College (not far away) may have modified its 

ancient creeds. However that may be, Campbell was 
very soon far away from those beliefs which were once 
regarded the sine qua non of evangelical faith,—a fact 
which must have been known to Parker and to: Robert- 
son Nicol, whose organ, the British Weekly, has been 
booming Campbell for a long time, with intention, per- 
haps, of bringing him in due time to City Temple, and 
to the Christian Commonwealth, in whose columns Camp- 
bell’s sermons are published. 
_ Mr. Campbell may not be a Unitarian, as J. Estlin 
Carpenter of Manchester is a Unitarian; but what shall 
_be said of a statement like this in the British Weekly, 
March 12: “‘I think it a mistake to separate the hu- 
-manity of Christ from his divinity in the work of 
\tonement. We ought to remember that humanity 
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is part of God’s nature, and Christ has been called the 
human nature of God. We ought not to speak of the 
nature of Christ as though it were a dualism. In him 
humamty and divinity are one and the same’? This, 
surely, is Unitarianism,—an evangelicalism quite differ- 
ent from that propagated in the typical ‘‘chapel,’’ where 
the dualism of Jesus is always insisted upon. So sym- 
pathetic is the attitude of Campbell toward Unitarian- 
ism that a reviewer of the recent work jointly produced 
by Prof. Carpenter of Manchester College and P. H. 
Wicksteed expresses opinion that the City emple’s 
pulpit is practically Unitarian. 

But, whatever doubt may exist as to Campbell’s 
Christology, none can, exist as to his universalism; for 
in a sermen on Luke xv. 4, preached in City Temple, 
Thursday, May 4, he said: ‘‘I have judged it to be only 
honest to make a clean breast of my own views on the 
matter. ... I think Tennyson comes pretty near to what 
I feel to be the truth when he says,— 


‘That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.’ ” 


And he proceeds to state the foundations on which he 
has built a faith which, he says, has become a second 
nature and the inspiration of that gospel which for the 
past seven years he has been preaching with such mag- 
netic success. No doubt there is very much in the per- 
sonality of a preacher which accounts for his dominant 
popularity in the pulpit, but there is also very much 
in his message; and Campbell, I think, would prefer 
to attribute his phenomenal victories at Brighton to 
his evangel, to his gospel, rather than to any magnetism 
which he might possess. He is a universalist as Fred- 
erick W. Robertson was a universalist, and as Farrar 
was a universalist, though neither Robertson nor Far- 
rar was dogmatic, nor quite as frank as Campbell. 

Well, in the sermon of May 4 Campbell assigns four 
reasons for his belief in the ultimate restoration of hu- 
manity to holiness :— 

1. The Sovereignty of God. 

‘There is but one sovereign will in the universe, and 
against it none other can contend. . . . The eternally right 
and the eternally good will prevail by the power of eter- 
nal God.” 

This, of course, is the prophecy of dogmatism, and 
finds no response among the men of the Bourse or the 
men of the laboratory, who question the existence of 
God. But te the theist it must seem almost truism,— 
that ‘‘every jot and tittle of the purpose of the Almighty 
will be realized,’ and that in the mind of God there must 
exist the ideal of a universe in which moral ideals are 
realized. If the parable of the lost sheep have any 
cosmic significance, if it be a theodicy, then the return 
of the glad shepherd bearing the sheep is the ante- 
type of the eternal God, glad in the restoration of the 
last unreconciled soul to place in the holy fellowship 
of obedient wills. The divine sovereignty, Campbell 
says, is not ‘‘arbitrary.” It is ‘‘moral.” But, whether 
moral or arbitrary, it accomplishes its purpose; and 
that purpose is, and must be, the elimination of evil 
from the universe, not by annihilation of evil-doers, 
but by harmonization of all spirits with that Eternal 
Spirit in whom they live, move, and have their being. 

2. The Atonement of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Campbell does not attempt to remove the ‘‘mys- 
tery” of the passion of Jesus; but, accepting the ‘‘ Atone- 
ment” as, for some occult reason, a necessity in the 
moral administration of God, he first repudiates the 
Calvinian doctrine of limited atonement, and then af- 
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firms that, because Jesus died for all men, all men will 
ultimately submit to his pre-eminence. 

This, again, is dogmatism, but it is not the dogma- 
tism of evangelicalism. It is the dogmatism of the prim- 
itive Alexandrian school of theology, the school of Clem- 
ent and of Origen, and the composite product of Armi- 
nian universal atonement and Calvinian substitution. 

3. The Divine Compassion. 

‘‘I read God by the best that humanity produces,” 
says Mr. Campbell, ‘‘not by the worst; and the Divine 
Compassion is of such a kind we can safely trust it for 
eternity.” 

“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


And so up from the highest, truest, best humanity, 
the new preacher of City Temple argues to the nature 
and administration of God. If a father or a mother 
will seek a lost child until it be found, so will God seek 
for the lost soul ‘‘until he find it.” Very significantly 
the section of the sermon which contains the appeal to 
human nature is the longest. Mr. Campbell may not 
be an emotionalist; but he founds his theology in his 
doctrine of ideal manhood, and in humanity finds the 
index of divinity. And this is not the evangelicalism 
of the Puritan, nor of the Methodist,—the evangelical- 
ism of the great systems of rigorous theology that have 
been developed in the history of Christian doctrine. 
But it is the evangelicalism of those Protestants who, 
from the earliest days of Christianity, have combated 
the stern dogmatists who, on behalf of the Church, 
have constructed systems in which humanity was de- 
fined as ‘‘totally depraved,” ‘‘entirely fallen from the 
original image of God.” 

4. The Clavm of Humanity upon God. 

‘“No sin has ever been dreadful enough to incur an eter- 
nity of punishment.” The final cause of punishment 
is the awakening of the soul to its folly. As soon as 
awakened, the Spirit of God begins to operate for recon- 
struction. Joseph Cook used to say that there will 
be “‘eternal judgment” because there will be ‘‘eternal 
sin.”” But Mr. Campbell believes that sin cannot be 
eternal in a universe where God is sovereign, and that 

“judgment” effects its purpose in a moral régime by 
educating the souls of men—and of each man—in 
right attitude toward moral evil on the one hand and 
God on the other. 

Mr. Campbell meets possible objections by affirming 
that the Bible teaches a doctrine of retribution,—but 
not endless retribution, a retribution which neither 
terminates nor accomplishes any moral result,—and by 
affirming also that no one may abuse the gospel of uni- 
versalism, because there is included in it a gospel of ret- 
ribution. That Londoner who persuaded his fellow 
to enter a ‘‘public’”’ because ‘‘Farrar says there’s no 
’ell”” was no more logical than those contemporaries 
of Saint Paul who combated his ‘‘gospel’ with the 
argument that, ‘‘if grace abounded where there is 
sin,’ ‘‘let us sin that grace may more abound,’’—an 
argument which the apostle could only meet with his 
‘Let it not be so!” 

To the preaching of universalism Mr. Campbell at- 
tributes his success in ‘‘breaking men down,” in filling 
his churches at Brighton. This is the gospel which 
he now declares in the pulpit where Parker stood so long, 
essentially the gospel which Charles Voysey has been 
preaching in the little theistic church, and Stopford 
Brooke in Little Portland Square, and which liberal 
Christianity has preached as protest against the ortho- 
doxy of Augustine, Calvin, Arminius, Wesley, and the 
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evangelists whose ‘‘terrors of the law”’ and ‘‘fires of hell”’ 
have been dominant factors of appeal to the fears and 
the faith of men. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Day of Judgment. 


BY REV. F. M. BENNETT. 


He shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire: whose 
fan is in his hand,-and he will throughly cleanse his threshing- 
floor; and he will gather his wheat into the garner, but the chaff 
will he burn with unquenchable fire.— Marv. iii, 11, 12. 


John the Baptist, the preacher of repentance and 
destruction, seems to have had some doubts about his 
methods as compared with those of the Messiah who 
was to come. John purified with water, and evidently 
felt himself unequal to the task of regenerating the 
whole spiritual life. Water washed only the outside. 
It could not wash character clean. It took something 
more penetrating and powerful to do that. It would 
take a judgment affecting the inner life to regenerate 
man. He is made to say that the Messiah would do this: 
the Messiah would purify life by the fire of the Holy 
Spirit. Fire is a better cleanser than water. ‘This fire 
would burn out all corruption in life. It seems that 
John thought that the Messiah would be wholly equal 
to the task. When the fire of spiritual life enters into 
a man, there is no rest for the impure elements of his 
character. 

‘‘Repent, for the kingdom of God is coming,” was the 
message of John. It is in the future, but be prepared 
for it. ‘‘Repent, for the kingdom is here,’’ was the fuller 
message of Jesus. You are already judged. The pun- 
ishment for evil is with you, although you may not rec- 
ognize it. Every soul goes to ‘‘its own place” by the 
inevitable and immediate sentence which its quality gives. 

In the mind of John the Baptist the day of judgment 
was to be somewhat deferred. It would come soon, but 
not immediately. His work was to prepare for the 
coming of the Messiah and the expected great day of 
judgment. His was a warning voice concerning ‘‘the 
wrath to come.”’ His call was for repentance and the 
“fruits of repentance,’ in order that men might escape 
the coming ‘‘wrath of God.’’ With Jesus the punish- 
ment was not to be deferred. His moral and spiritual 
teaching was for the present rather than for the future. 
The Pharisees who are pious for show, and the hypo- 
crites, ‘‘they have received their reward.’”’ True re- 
pentance brings the fruits of repentance at once. The 
kingdom of God was not to be here, or there, or then: 
the kingdom, such as it is, is now and within you. The 
‘‘wrath of God” has already fallen on you for your evil, 
and the rewards of righteousness are present in your 
character. The actual touch of the Holy Spirit is a 
cleansing fire for the soul. The divine judgment makes 
a clean sweep of the threshing-floor of human life. By 
its own motives and acts, character gathers the wheat 
into the garner, and burns the chaff in ‘the fire of the 
spirit. The judgment, the sentence, and. its execution 
are immediately performed. The judgment day is not 
deferred. It is now and here. ‘The court of character 
is continuously in session, and has no adjournments. 
In human life the sheep and the goats separate them- 
selves, and each soul inevitably goes to the place assigned 
by the quality of its life. 

This is the direct and indirect teaching of Jesus, the 


great prophet of God and of the soul, and there is a 
vi 
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marked difference between this and the teaching of John 
the Baptist, or of the Jews, who were wont to place the 
great day of judgment in the future. 

_ During Jesus’ life the ‘‘end of the ages” did not appear. 
The catastrophe expected by many did not come to pass. 
He whom they held to be Messiah did not miracu- 
lously judge and punish and reward the world of his 
day. He was put to death, and his followers were obliged 
to postpone the coming of their expected judgment day. 
They said he would come again to judge the quick and 
the dead, and then should come the end of the present 
order. Still they missed his teaching of the present 
judgment day, and continued to place it in the future. 
They failed to grasp his thought concerning the soul’s 
judgment and sentence of itself aceording to the divine 
order, and persisted in looking to the future for the work- 
ing of divine justice and the giving of its punishments 
and rewards. ‘This latter has been, and is to-day, the 
thought of many concerning the day of judgment. We 
know that the second coming of Christ and the end of the 
world is still expected and preached by many. 

The fear of the coming wrath of God in the coming 
day of judgment has had, and still has, a mighty influence 
in the theology of Christendom. The fearful and gro- 
tesque descriptions of these events which were made in 
New Testament times, before and after the death of Jesus, 
have entered largely into medieval and current relig- 
ious thought. ‘They have largely a Jewish origin, but 
have been greatly added to from pagan sources. Grew- 
some, grotesque, and awful have been the pictures and 
descriptions of the ‘‘Great Assize’’ to come, of purga- 
tory and of hell, which in many ways and for sufficient 
reasons have been used to enlarge the Jewish ideas of 
Gehenna and Sheol. Stranger, weak, and unattractive 
have been the additions to the Jewish ideas of Paradise 
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and the new Jerusalem which have been given as Chris- 


tian descriptions of heaven, the future reward of right- 
eous souls. These have come because in the past fear 
has been so largely employed by the religious institu- 
tion as an incentive for righteous and religious living. 
The future punishments and rewards, the future hell 
and heaven, have been used as weapons of the Church 
to compel assent and obedience to its practices and 
dogma. So sadly has the Christian Church in the past 
missed the real teaching of Jesus regarding the real judg- 
ment day of character and the natural punishments 
and rewards, so fain has humanity been to delay just 
sentence for its sins, that until our day the true judg- 
ment of character has largely been missed, and by many 
it is as yet scarcely perceived. 

I have said that the conception of a future punish- 
ment and reward, of future hell and heaven, has been 
the weapon of the Church used to command allegiance 
and obedience. That is true. It has been a mighty 
fan which the Church has used effectively to cleanse its 
threshing-floor. Through these the Church has com- 
_ pelled attendance, observance of its sacraments, and 

the practice of moral and religious exercises. Fear is 
still a very potent influence in the religious institution. 
_ It is said sometimes that this is the only power that 
_ drives men to church attendance, and keeps them to their 
; moral and religious habits; and it is assumed that, when 
_ the fear of future punishment and hell is gone, the 
Church will have lost its influence. It is certain that 
those bodies which make the largest use of it to-day have 
the largest number of adherents. 

But I am not so sure that it is simply the fear of pun- 
_ishment in hell that holds so many to the Church as the 
act that the judgment and punishment is placed in the 
future. It is the hope to delay retribution for sin that 
att many souls. It is the future punishment and 
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reward that furnishes incentives to obedience. Many 
people do not so much fear the delayed calamity as they 
wish to be excused from the present consequences of 
present sins. They are willing to barter their chance of 
future salvation for present self-indulgence, and they 
eagerly seek the Church which claims the power to effect 
such unholy transactions. There has been, and is to-day, 
a vast amount of evil committed on the part of those 
who hold to the traditional views of religion and the re- 
ligious life just because it is supposed that the natural 
consequences of sin may be avoided through final re- 
pentance, through performance of sacraments, or through 
a miraculous atonement in accordance with some as- 
sumed ‘‘plan of salvation” which the Church has to 
offer them. It is this desire to discount present sin, and 
the hope to escape its consequences through delay or 
avoidance of the future punishment provided, rather 
than the fear of such future punishment itself that causes 
many people to seek and to accept the requirements of 
the older religious systems. 

I am not sure, therefore, that fear of punishment for 
our sins and evil have a large enough part in our relig- 
ious life and our religious institutions. I think a little 
more fear of such things would be quite wholesome for 
us morally and religiously,—not necessarily the old fear 
of the future punishment and the future hell, but the 
fear of present punishment and the present hell into 
which our sins at once plunge us. I think the fear of 
this present hell is, in fact, a much more potent influence 
to cause us to live righteously and religiously than was 
the old fear of future retribution. For all souls truly 
wise, strong, and pure the old fear has vanished, and 
the more potent fear of the present judgment of evil has 
come to take its place. By no means is it yet strong and 
fearful enough for our good. We are not enough afraid 
of the present judgment day because we have not yet 
awakened to its full significance. Our perception of 
its meaning is dulled by the evil which we persistently 
harbor in our lives. When we are truly awake, we shall 
heed it, and more thoroughly amend our ways, to escape 
the direful judgments which it brings. 

People sometimes speak with a kind of reflective hor- 
ror, a far-off, disdainful pity in their tones, of the pict- 
ures of physical and spiritual torture of the future hell 
which were drawn by such men as the great Jona- 
than Edwards and the noted revivalists of the past. 
People sometimes speak as if they were glad to be re- 
leased from the old fear of these threats, never realizing 
that the present hells into which they plunge themselves 
by their sins and evils are, in fact, a thousand times 
more to be dreaded. ‘That old-time future hell was not 
comparable to the punishment which is actually given 
to the evil life now and here. As we sow, so do we 
reap, evil fruit for evil seed; and the crop is not long in 
growing. This is the fact which modern science is con- 
tinually proclaiming. ‘The hell of science is more sure 
and fearful than the old hell of theology. The old the- 
ology said you will be damned for your sins. Modern 
science says, Your sins not only have damned you, but they 
kill you, body and soul, so that you may drag through 
this world little better than a corpse, with not even enough 
life to realize that you are practically dead. The habit- 
ual and excessive use of liquors and narcotics destroys 
the stomach and the physical energy of the cell life, 
and weakens the power of the human will. Excessive 
eating, excessive work or play, the pampered appetite, 
the unrestrained passion, the foolish pursuit of pleas- 
ure, all physical excess or dissipation,—these quickly 
burn out the body and the soul. All vice and crime, 
all brutality and sensuality, all lying, greed, and self- 
indulgence,—these quickly leave their physical marks 
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on all who indulge in them, to say nothing of the remorse 
of spiritual paralysis which they cause. Not only do 
they surely kill the body of the one who commits them, 
but they blight the bodies and souls of all their descend- 
ants, giving them as an inheritance curses instead of 
blessing. This is no longer the punishmesat for which 
theology is responsible. This is the hell which science, 
through its great leaders, through Darwin and Huxley 
and Spencer and the more modern and better informed 
scientists, is continually proclaiming. It has been said 
that a sure and wide knowledge of the laws of physiology 
will do more to avoid it and banish it from life than all 
the old-time revivals of religion and ancient fear of 
future torment. 

Not only is this physical punishment for human evil 
a sure and established fact, but the blight of mental and 
moral capacity, the perversion of desire and motive, the 
blunting of the will to live and to work righteously which 
surely follow in the train of all physical sin or sloth, is the 
most fearful punishment. The destruction of imagina- 
tive power, the death of the creative faculty of the human 
soul, the loss of power to enjoy the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, the benumbing of the energy to enter into 
and be blessed by spiritual things,—these are the hells 
into which all our evils immediately plunge us, so that 
we go through the motions of this life so weakened that 
we do not know that we are spiritually blind and halt. 
With heaven all around us to tempt us to fuller life, our 
hardened and gross souls blindly refuse it for the sake 
of the meaner temptation and the coarser enjoyment 
which our too keenly whetted sensual appetites demand. 
Not only science, but our common daily experience and 
observation proclaims these truths. Indeed, our con- 
sciences accuse us. Who is there among us who has not 
injured the spirit through some form of sensualism? 
Who is there of us who does not know, at least dimly, 
that we dwell in hell therefor? Who will deny that 
he has fallen and thereby weakened his capacity for the 
fullest, richest life? He who has escaped such sin, let 
him thank God for the heaven in which he dwells. 

But it is ‘“‘the evil thought that defiles,’’ and that no 
one knows better than he who indulges in it. The envy 
and jealousy that make this fair green earth a stagnant, 
foul, and slimy pool; the greed that causes us to look 
upon every man as an enemy and a possible victim for 
our spoliation; the ambition for power and place which 
no fulfilment can satisfy; the conscious desire for ma- 
terial wealth and ease, the passions of which we dare not 
speak; the unkindness toward others which we allow 
ourselves secretly and openly; all motives of self-indul- 
gence, self-gratification, self-exaltation, at the expense 
of other lives,—how all these blast and curse us and 
others! How they shut us out from real possession of 
the best things! How they separate us from other 
spirits and from God, and shut us up in the poor little 
miserable world which we thus make for ourselves! ‘‘So 
is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich 
toward God.” This is the hell of which we have good 
cause to be afraid. Nothing but the fire and the fan of 
the Holy Spirit can cleanse this foul threshing-floor, and 
garner the wheat from the chaff. 

In view of these facts I think that the Church should 
make a larger use of the fear of hell than it does,—not 
of that old theological hell of the future, but of the pres- 
ent hell of science and experience, so much more dread- 
ful than the old possibly could be. The Church has a 
right to use this fear as a weapon to drive people to re- 
pentance for their sins. If the Church is wise, it will 
throw away the old weapon, and use this new one which 
modern science and the accumulated experience of the 
ages has given. Let no one tell you that, because the 
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old-time fear of hell is passing, the Church must there- 
fore lose its power. ‘The new-time fear of hell, the act- 
ual present punishment for sin, is a much more fearful 
thing; and this the Church may rightly use to influence 
human life. Indeed, it must use this influence, this fear 
of the present day of judgment, if it would keep true to 
the religion of Jesus, and keep its ideals of life in the 
realm of character. Human nature is not yet so greatly 
changed that it can dispense with this passion and in- 
fluence. If salvation is in character, the loss of charac- 
ter is the most fearful calamity for the human soul. If 
it is true to its mission, the Church will lose none of its 
influence through lack of fear of sin and its evil conse- 
quences. Its power should be greatly augmented by 
every example of the death which comes through sin in 
human life, by every tracing of unalterable cause and 
effect in the influence of action on character, by every 
fearful experience of punishment or stunting of the 
spiritual life which evil inevitably brings. ‘‘Be not 
afraid of them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell.” If the old fear of future 
physical torment is going, the fear of spiritual death 
should not go. ‘This latter we are told to fear, and all 
instinct and reason in life uphold the command. The 
Church is not true that fails to obey this injunction, and 
to augment and emphasize it until its word and influence 
shall be more commonly heeded. 

But, fortunately, there is another side to this ever- 
present day of judgment. Its fearful warning and jus- 
tice has, of necessity, its loving side to give it divinest 
meaning. The wheat is worth the garnering. The 
floor may be cleansed, even though by the terrible fan 
and the unquenchable fire. The baptism of the Holy 
Spirit should bring its positive results as well as its nega- 
tive. When looked at from the view of the inner life, 
the rewards of righteousness are sure and immediate. 
The moral life is the only free and independent life,— 
the life which is conscious of its strength and afraid of 
nothing but sin and its results, the life which has won 
and preserved the right to appreciate the divine mean- 
ing of the world and the worth of its victories. It is 
because of this that virtue is so largely its own reward. 

For those who have not dulled their imagination 
through self-indulgence, for those who have kept their 
moral vision clear and their capacity to enjoy the good 
in a healthful state, the incentive to live the best possi- 
ble life for the sake of its sure and immediate rewards 
is a greater incentive to noble and righteous action than 
any fear of punishment for evil can be. It is the attrac- 
tion of the good life rather than the fear of the evil life 


which should. most largely rule us; but how many are 


morally strong and pure enough to be so ruled? For 
how many are goodness and its sure and immediate re- 
wards the all-powerful motives to righteous action? I 
will not say that there are not many such people, but I 
must say that there are too few. We need more of them, 
and we need to remember that we can be one of them. 
We can gain and keep physical health and strength 
through right living. We can enrich our imagination 
by seeking the best and highest. We can become appre- 
ciative of the true beauty and worth of the world and 
its life if we persistently cultivate the power to see it 
at its best, and guard against these impurities of our 
lives that are sure to blur our vision. We may find our 
heaven here and now if we will make ourselves strong 
and pure enough to enter into the rewards of righteous- 
ness,—the rewards which come only -with right living, 
right thinking, right action, and the diligent search for 
that which is true and good and beautiful. But no way of 
selfishness can lead to such a heaven; Of that we may 
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be sure, for all such experience in ourselves and in others 
is a sufficient proof that it leads us another way. Wis- 
dom that is pure, the childlike spirit, the unhindered 
imagination, the power to reach out for spiritual gifts,— 
these come only through benevolence and obedience to 
the calls of righteousness, these come only through un- 
selfish living. ‘The soul enriched, at home and at peace 
in the world, the conquering soul that cannot be cast 
down or drawn from its vision of the perfect life, is the 
soul unstained by selfishness. The pure in heart see 
God best, and best appreciate the worth of that reward. 
In this positive life every day is judgment day with us, 
and the immediate rewards of such character are enough 
of heaven for our present needs. 

The time is rapidly coming when no branch of the 
Church may assume to be the external authority to pro- 
nounce the judgment which character only can pronounce 
upon itself. Its old-time weapon of a future judgment 
day must soon be given up for a new and more effective 
one. ‘The fear of hell to come and the love of a future 
heaven must give way to the more potent present reali- 
ties. The true may come when even the fear of the pres- 
ent punishment shall give way in religion to the love for 
the present reward of the highest living. The Church 
cannot be the supreme judge of character and of 


religion, for our character and religion must judge us 


and ourchurch. It is said that Pilate judged Jesus, but 
the world says Jesus judged Pilate. 

The Church is not our authority, our judge: the 
Church is our servant, our minister, our helper, our 
friend. The Church is, and must so come to be regarded, 
the best means for religious exercise and for moral and 
spiritual attainment. The human soul has found no 
other helper for these ends so worthy as the Church 
which it has created. No other institution has taken 
its place, and, I believe, no other institution can take 
its place in civilization. It is the only institution which 
we devote entirely to the cultivation of the moral and 
religious life. The race has never been able to dispense 
with it, and I do not think that human nature will ever 
be able or content to dispense with its services. But 
how lightly do many value it in this day after all the ben- 
efits it has rendered, and still renders; and how severely 
do we judge ourselves when we neglect it, or abuse it, 
or misuse it! What a poor use many of us make of the 
Church! How little do we understand the great service 
it may render us and our society! What poor judgment 
do we show in the conduct of its affairs, and what moral 
and spiritual poverty do we reveal in our use of its op- 
portunities and services! I think we do not yet well 
understand what magnificent helpers in life we may 
make of our churches. The evidence of this is in the fact 
that we continually spend our money, our health, our 
energy, and our thought, on objects that increase pride 
and passion and selfishness, while they decrease our ca- 
pacity for moral and spiritual living. We spend our- 
selves and our means in the amusements of society and 
fashion, in the great game of money-getting, which can 


only create sensual appetite for more of like kind, while - 


we neglect the Church and its interests which should tend 
to the true enrichment of life here and for eternity. We 
worship at Mammon’s many shrines, and neglect the 
worship of God, even when we know, in our best moments, 
that it is all a blunder and a mistake. Because the 
Church is distinctively the institution of morals and re- 
ligion, by our use and treatment of it we give judgment 
regarding our valuation of its objects, thus clearly re- 
vealing the spiritual poverty or richness of our lives. 
The judgment is mutual. We judge the Church, and 
our character is judged by our decisions regarding it. 


_ We render judgment on ourselves when we show our 
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appreciation of its present or possible worth. The judg- 
ment we render too often is not very complimentary to 
our character. Frequently we do not show in this a 
remarkable appreciation of the worth of moral and spir- 
itual realities. When we are ready to judge these real- 
ities as the first interests in life, we shall show a proper 
proportion in our estimate and use of the institution of 
religion. Instead of self-indulgence and reckless living, 
we shall provide for the needs of a more worthy judg- 
ment of character in our attitude toward the Church. 
We shall give it more care and make a more wholesome 
use of it, as we realize its true worth for the divine edu- 
cation of human souls. ‘‘Wherefore, then, do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread, and your labor for 
that which satisfieth not?” Let us rather spend our- 
selves and our possessions for the enrichment of charac- 
ter, for the increase of life, ‘‘lest the days come when 
there shall be a famine in the land, not a famine of bread 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the 
Lord.” 

We are wont to render our judgments, and classify 
people who dwell together in our society as the rich and 
the poor, the wise and the ignorant, the governors and 
the governed; but those judgments do not go to the 
heart of the matter. ‘The real judgment of life is based 
on character. That is the important thing, and accord- 
ing to its quality it gives us the real differences among 
people. We are our own judges, and we go now each 
to our own place, according to the quality of life which 
we gain. We ourselves separate the chaff from the wheat, 
cleanse our own threshing-floor, and burn the refuse in 
the unquenchable fire of the divine spirit which burns 
within us. This is our judgment day, and every to- 
morrow in this world must be another. Let us so live 
that we shall have much wheat in our garner. Let us 
find our heaven now and here, find whatever true peace 
and worth this world can give, so that some day we 
may go, full of love and faith and hope, into the richer 
life which has laid aside these earthly limitations. If 
we do this, the transition of death shall be but a wel- 
come change to richer living and more glorious oppor- 
tunities. 

LAWRENCE, KAN, 


Spiritual Life. 


As Columbus could, when necessity demanded, lock 
up his charts and sail by the stars, so there are times 
when logic can be dispensed with, and the soul find its 
way by some heavenly guide.—Reed Stuart. 


J 


A man cannot believe in God in any true sense who 
does not believe in himself, and just in proportion to 
his insight into the intrinsic beauty and real value of 
his own soul will be the beauty and loftiness of his idea of 
God.—/. F. Dutton. " 


The highest of characters is his who is as ready to 
pardon the moral errors of mankind as if he were every 
day guilty of the same himself, and at the same time as 
cautious of committing a fault as if he never forgave 
one.—Pliny the Younger. 


In great sorrows it is doubtless a great consolation 
to completely relinquish our will to God’s will. Per- 
sonal fate and suffering is thus invested with the majesty 
and sublimity of eternal purpose, and every-day life 
acquires a dignity of the loftiest character. 
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AucusTuS CaiSAR AND THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE EMPIRE OF RomME. By John 
B. Firth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35.—This scholarly and discriminating 
study of the life of the founder of the Roman 
_empire follows the earlier volume on Julius 
Cesar in the ‘‘Heroes of the Nations” series, 
and overlaps the volume on Cicero, written 
by Mr. J. L. Strachan-Davidson. If there 
had been no Julius, there would have been 
no Augustus, says Mr. Firth, following 
Chateaubriand’s saying that Augustus be- 
longed not to the first class of men who 
make revolutions, but rather to the second 
class who frofit by them. What he did 
was to knit together the Roman world, east 
and west, into one great organization with 
the emperor at its head; and the conse- 
quences of his work are felt to-day. As a 
man, he was not a heroic figure; and “Mr. 
Firth pictures him as the managing director 
of his empire rather than as its emperor. 
Yet the story in which he is the central 
figure is one of commanding interest. ‘The 
tumultuous days that succeeded the fateful 
Ides of March and the gradual working out 
of great schemes for reorganization and 
permanent establishment of the empire are 
described with conciseness and _ clarity, 
making the book important as a study of 
the times and useful as a convenient ref- 
erence book. It is well indexed and illus- 
trated. 


THE Wars oF Peace. By A. F. Wilson. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—The 
trusts of modern business life with the variety 
of methods by which they may attain their 
ends and the far-reaching influence which 
they have, both on the characters of those 
on the inside and on the welfare of their oppo- 
nents, certainly furnish plenty of material 
for stories as absorbing as those that depend 
for their interest on a warfare in which the 
weapons are guns and swords. ‘There is an 
eager earnestness and a vital present-day in- 
terest in the plot, development, and character 
study of this novel that gives it uncommon 
strength among the other novels of its class. 
The contrast between the three young men, 
as life tries their college ideals, is well worked 
out; and honor is given, as it should be, to 
the simple, loyal nature, uncritical of others, 
meeting its own responsibilities squarely and 
pluckily from start to finish. The characters 
are not at all idealized. They are surpris- 
ingly like real people, all with the defects of 
their qualities and working out their own 
salvation or ruin with the inevitable logic of 
cause and effect. 


Tuer Loc of a Cowsoy. By Andy Adams. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—This nar- 
tative of the old trail days was written out 
of actual experience, and possesses the thrill- 
ing interest that belongs to an exciting and 
adventurous phase of life, now already part 
of an apparently romantic and certainly pic- 
turesque past. Mr. Adams went from Indi- 
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ana to Texas as a boy, and worked for more 
than ten years on cattle ranches, where he 
rose from a common hand to the position of 
foreman. We have read nothing about this 
life that has given such graphic description 
of its variety, hard work, excitement, and 
peril as is told in this modest account of act- 
ual experiences. It is the story of a drive 
nearly three thousand miles long, in which 
a valuable herd was driven all the way from 
the Rio Grande to the Blackfoot Agency, in 
Montana, in something over five months. 
‘The stories told by the ranchmen around the 
camp fire, the trouble with rustlers, dangers 
from stampede, drought, difficult fords, and 
other causes and the traditional excesses 
when towns were reached are described with 
a matter-of-fact sincerity that is entirely con- 
vincing. 


THE WIND IN THE ROSE-BUSH. By Mary 
E. Wilkins. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co, $1.50.—There is a certain matter-of- 
fact realism in these ghost stories that gives 
one the desired shock of horror when it is 
least expected. The stage is not darkened, 
apparently no preparations have been made 
for a drama of the supernatural, when sud- 
denly the most commonplace object or event 
betrays shamelessly somebody’s trust in the 
sanity of common life. A mysterious odor 
of cabbage becomes a warning, bed-hangings 
change their pattern unwarrantably, a bush 
shakes when the wind is.still, and immedi- 
ately the spirits have their way with you. 
The first story of the collection names the 
book, but it is by no means the best of the 
six. Mrs. Freeman has been amusing her- 
self by trying different fields of fiction, but 
she can hardly please her readers better than 
by letting these experiments wait, while she 
writes a volume of her old-time New England 


stories. She has material enough at hand. 


TRENT’S TRUST, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.—With the seven stories of this 
collection the contributions of Bret Harte to 
American literature come to an honorable 
end. His distinctive work could not be 
spared, and it is probable that, as time goes 
on and the early conditions of pioneer life in 
California recede more and more into the past, 
its value will appear even more clearly than 
now. ‘The first story, one of romance and 
mystery, with scenes laid partly in England, 
takes up nearly one-half of the book; but 
it is probable that readers will care chiefly 
to push on to the interesting adventures of 
Col. Starbottle and Jack Hamlin, on the 
principle that one seeks old acquaintances 
first. Of the other tales the story of Dick 
Boyle’s adventure with the Indians is the 
most exciting, and the experience of Prosper 
in trying to provide an old mother for the 
camp is most suggestive of the earliest stories 
written by Bret Harte. 


Woop Fo.k at SCHOOL. 
Long. Boston: Ginn & Co, 


By William J. 
50 cents net.— 
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This book contains selections from the sto- 
ries about animals which excited the wrath 
of Mr, Burroughs, and caused him to say 
things in the Atlantic Monthly about Dr. 
Tong and his work which on reflection he 
ought to modify because of their excessive 
severity. Let it be understood that these 
animal stories represent things as they ap- 
pear to Dr. Long, and may not be quite so 
true as, for instance, are the stories in Alice 
in Wonderland, and then they will do the 
children no harm, and may do them much 
good. We cannot accept all Dr. Long’s 
statements; but the memory of a pair of 
rabbits teaching their young to run fits in so 
neatly with his stories that we are inclined 
to believe more, perhaps, than the facts 
will justify. Let us have more observation 
and not less of the poetic sentiment which 
makes Dr. Long’s works so attractive. 


A Rose or Normanpy. By W. R. A. 
Wilson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The historical romances are not all 
dead yet; and, if one is to write of earlier 
days at all, it would surely be difficult to 
find a more romantic, heart-stirring figure 
for a hero than the gallant Henri.de Tonti, 
whose actual adventures were such as to 
need slight embellishment from the novelist’s 
hand. The story opeus in France in the 
reign of Louis Quatorze, and the contrast 
between the glitter of the Parisian court 
and the wilderness wanderings is effectively 
presented. Mlle. Renée, the Rose of Nor- 
mandy, is a proper lady-love for Tonti, and 
matches him in spirit and in loyalty until 
the term of their probation is accomplished. 
There is action and variety of incident in 
the story, which will doubtless hold its own 
among the many of the same character and 
degree of attainment that have appeared 
in the last few years. 


Boys’ SELF-GOVERNING CLUBS. By Wini- 
fred Buck. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1 net.—For twelve years Miss 
Buck has had constant experience in the 
organization and management of boys’ 
clubs, and her present discussion of the prin- 
ciples upon which they are based and of the 
practical working out of those principles 
as she has observed them is not only ex- 
tremely interesting to the student of social 
and educational movements, but encourag- 
ingly suggestive to workers in other cities. 
The suggestions are eminently practical, and 
include many a needed warning to those 


who mean that their clubs shall be in truth _ 


self-governing. 


Marjoriz. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
New York: R. H. Russell. $1.50—Mr. Mc- — 


Carthy’s earlier book, “If I were King,” 


showed his dramatic skill, and paved the — 
The new novel is — 
a Treasure Island story, in which the love 


way for later successes. 


scenes are overshadowed by the horrors of 
shipwreck, mutiny, piracy, and murder. 1€ 
hero is a simple-minded, honest-hearted 
youth, whose Marjorie led him no wayward 


hy 
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dance, but stood by him bravely through fair 
days and foul. Mr. McCarthy has been able 
to balance the more dreadful scenes with 
happier interludes, and the spirited story 
comes to an end which promises peace and 


prosperity to these who have deserved it. 


TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. Edited by M.A. L,. 
Lane. Boston: Ginn & Co.—The five vol- 
umes that have hitherto appeared in the 
Youth’s Companion Series of supplementary 
readers for school-children have completed 
the geographical group, and this is the first 
of a set to be called the World’s Progress 
readers. It is made up of explanations and 
descriptions of many of the wonders of 
workmanship and ingenuity which have 
attended the advance of scientific thought. 
The stories of the Atlantic cable, the Boston 
subway, the St. Clair tunnel, the harnessing 
of Niagara, indicate a few of the thirteen 
chapters which will give the child a new 
interest in the great things that are being 
done to-day, and broaden his acquaintance 
with the possibilities of thought and labor. 


The Magazines. 


The July number of Scribner's Magazine 
contains several good short stories, including 
“The Sacred Concert,” by Mary ‘Tappan 
Wright, which gives the amusing adventures 
of a party of strolling players in a conserva- 
tive old college town in midsummer. 


An effort is being made to revive the old 
custem of toasting ‘“Sweethearts and Wives” 
every Saturday night in the United States 


navy; and, apropos of the effort, the sketch 


in the current number of Good Housekeeping, 
in which Cyrus Townsend Brady writes of 
this observance, has a timely interest. An- 
other interesting article is in the department 
of ‘““The Housekeeper at Large,’’ and deals 
with the little folk and the big doll in Mrs. 
Burnett’s play, ‘The Little Princess.” 


The Club Woman, which has been widely 
read for a period of eight years under the 
editorship of Miss Helen M. Winslow, is now 
transferred from Boston to New York City, 
and Mrs. Dore I,yon will become its editor, 
while Miss Winslow will continue to work for 
its interests as assistant editor. The general 
character of the periodical will be retained, 
but new departments will be added to bring 
it thoroughly up to date. Illustrated arti- 
cles on the work accomplished by women in 
art, music, the stage, literature, and house- 
hold economics, will be included; and corre- 
spondence from Paris, London, and Havana 
will sum up the work of women in foreign 
lands. 


Literary Notes, 


Mr. Morgan Shepard has retired from the 
firm of Klder & Shepard of San Francisco, 


and business will be continued under the 


name of Paul Elder & €o. 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Young Ivy on Old Walls. By H. ‘Arthur Powell. 
April Twilights. By Willa Sibert Cather. $1.00. 
From Robert Grieve, Providence, RJ. 
The History of the Bell Street Chapel Movement 
Anna Garlin Spencer. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Round Anvil Rock. By Nancy Huston Banks. $1.50. 
From Harter Brothers, New York. a 
fae Dowager Countess and the American Girl. By Lilian 
ell. $1.25. : 
Letters to M. G.and H.G. By John Ruskin. 
Rejected of Men. By Howard Pyle. $1.50. 
From Everywhere Publishing Company, New York 
Fanny Crosby’s Life Story by Herself. $1.00. 


A LIVING FAITH 


AND 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
years‘ago. ‘A Living Faith” addresses especially those 
who are working out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 
“The Way of Life’? speaks to those who, in the downfall 
of old systems, seem to have lost all foundations. Both 
books aim to build an ideal of life which is sure, simple, 
and lofty. The tone is persuasive and inspiring. The 
ey ots is in such passages as these : — 


By 


$1.25 net. 


Religion is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 
be lived.” " 

““When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this sacred possi- 
bility, to skow God; for it is the love and kindness of 
human hearts through which the divine reality comes home 
to men, whether they name it or not.”’ 4 

“But perhaps you tell me that of all the music only 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you. .. . Yet listen! 
One sound comes always to the ear that is open. Itis the 
steady drum-beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps,— only 
a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks the time 
for the whole orchestra of earth and heaven! It says to 
you: ‘Do your work,—do the duty nearest you!’ eep 
step to that drum-beat, and the dullest march is taking 
you home.” 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


272 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Inclusive God. 

2. The Living Wage. 

3. These Troubled Times. 

4- God’s Leve im Man’s. 

gs. The Thinking Heart. 

6. The Uses of Great Men. 

7. Authority in Religion. 

8. The Resurrection and the Life. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
27a Congress Street - - - Boston 


Thendor Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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: 
IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 


By Rev. Minor J. Savacg, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 142. 


Church-going, as an aid toward the deepest 
spiritual culture, is both a duty and a necessity. 
The church the only organization whose sole 
aim is the highest good of the individual and 
of society. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 


By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


RELIGION 


By CuHarLes W. Extot, LL.D. 
4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a.mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberai congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and neat 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Biatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mati. prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
A True Fairy Tale. 


Do you know of the house 
Where ginger-snaps grow? 

Where tarts for us children 
March out in a row? 

Where wishing is having? 
Where — isn’t it grand | — 

Just up in the garret 
Is real Fairyland? 

Where youngsters can caper 
And romp and halloo, 

For they always do right, 
Whatever they do? 

You don’t know the house? 
Then, oh, deary me, 

I’m sorry for you! 
Why, it’s grandma’s, you see! 

—In Myth-land. 


For the Christian Register. 


Nicodemus’s Fourth of July, 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 

Everything about him was funny, from his 
name—which was Nicodemus Faithful—to 
his solemn little black face, that was intended 
by nature to be anything but funny. 

Everybody laughed at him, and everybody 
called him Nicodemus Faithful right out in- 
stead of Nicky or Faithy, as they might any 
other boy who was less funny. His real 
name stuck to him closely, as other boys’ 
make-believe names did to them. Poor 
little black boy! He thought about it, and 
pondered over it, and grew more and more 
solemn, 

“Hello, Nicodemus Faithful!” | roared 
Jimmy Bow-legs (his real name was James 
Smith). “I suppose you’re going to explode 
on Fourth of July yourself, since you haven’t 
anything else to explode.” ‘This was con- 
sidered very witty by the other boys, and a 
general laugh went up. ‘He looks as if he 
had exploded already, through the holes of 
his clothes,’’ added Chinky Martin (his real 
name was Willie Martin). ‘‘When did the 
show come off, Nicodemus Faithful ?” 

Nicodemus bowed his head, jammed his 
hands in his pockets that were so full of holes 
that it was no wonder the courage, usually 
hid in pockets, had long ago oozed out, and 
wandered off alone to think and ponder more. 

That was the present trouble in the black 
boy’s life. He was too poor to buy fire- 
crackers and fireworks, and the fun the boys 
made of him kept him from looking on while 
they celebrated. And under his tattered 
shirt beat a very proud manly heart that 
scorned to tell the hard-working mother just 
how badly he felt. So, like many other 
things, Nicodemus must bear the pain 
alone, and find what little comfort he could 
in unexpected ways. 

Now there was one character in history 
that Nicodemus adored, and that was Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The boy did not know how 
to sort and distribute history; but he had 
a good deal of it in his round little head, and, 
to simplify matters, he classified it all as 
good and bad. All the good events he at- 
tributed to Abraham Lincoln, all the bad to 
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—the Debbul! Upon the day that the boys 
had jeered him about the Fourth of July, 
Nicodemus went behind the woodpile, and, 
after shedding a few human, unavoidable 
tears, he began to wonder how he could honor 
his hero on the glorious Fourth in some in- 
expensive but worthy fashion; for, of course, 
Nicodemus thought that Abraham Lincoln 
was directly responsible for the noisy, happy 
day. 

Suddenly a square of white shingle caught 
his eye, and then a brilliant idea caught his 
brain, He almost gasped at the splendid 
possibilities that stretched out before hiin. 
Near by stood a paint-pot half full of black 
paint and a well-worn brush! Was ever a 
boy so fortunate? 

Nicodemus fell to work. This was the 
plan. Of the shingle he would make a ban- 
ner on which he would inscribe as many of 
the noble deeds performed by Abraham [in- 
coln as space would permit. When it was 
finished, he would mount it upon an old 
broomstick; and on the Fourth, when the im- 
posing parade took place, he, little Nicode- 
mus Faithful, would try to find a place in 
the ranks with his banner, and so honor 
the day and the man. All the long sunny 
hours Nicodemus worked at odd times, and 
toward evening this wonderful result greeted 
his loving eyes :-— 

“Abraham Lincoln wot He Done, 
He done make de worl! 
He done forgible sinners! 
He done set niggers free! 
He fone cure de sick an make de blin ter 
see! 
He done make de Fourth ob July! 
He done know wot is in ebbery heart!” 

This last attribute had given the artist 
much consolation. If Abraham Lincoln 
knew ‘“‘wot was in ebbery heart,” then he 
knew how loyal and true was little Nicodemus 
Faithful; and, way up in the far heaven, he 
would note the will and deed, and in that 
day, when all the nations of the earth pa- 
raded before him,—as the boy was sure they 
were to do on the Day of Judgment,—he 
would remember, and reward him. 

Just as the banner was set against the wood- 
pile to dry, old Silly Willy Norris came by. 
Every one was afraid of the old man for no 
earthly reason than that he was quiet and 
inoffensive, but was easily made angry if 
any one—especially boys—interfered with 
his rights. He had been a brave soldier all 
through the Civil War, and had a pension 
because of the many wounds which were 
said to cover his entire body. Rumor also 
said that in his cabin were medals and guns 
of every description; but, while the boys 
yearned to prove these rumors, they dared 
not go too near the lonely cabin. 

Now, when Silly Willy saw the surprising 
banner and its inscriptions, he actually stood 
still, and asked questions. ‘‘What’s the 
meaning of that, son?’ Just fancy old man 
Norris speaking in that tone! And there 
was a kindly mist over his eyes, too, that 
moved Nicodemus to confession. 

Out came the old story of neglect and jeers 
and patient suffering, ending with the banner 
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and the childish homage. ‘Well, well, 
Nicky!’’—in all his ten years the boy had 
never before had his name shortened: his 
heart almost burst with surprise and joy,— 
“Well, Nicky! In this whole town I don’t 
believe any two honor Abe Lincoln more 
than you and I. I fought with him for such 
as you; and, by jingo! you and I will have 
a procession of our own, if the others won’t 
let-us in, and will outshine the entire busi- 
ness. Bring that banner up to my cabin, you 
young Faithy. There are a good many 
treasures up there, but none more honorable 
than this. Keep mum, Nicky,—keep mum! 
We'll astortish ’em.”’ Then the old man 
stumped off, whistling ‘The Star-spangled 
Banner.” 

During the week preceding the Fourth, all 
unbeknown to the absorbed villagers, old 
man Norris and Nicodemus worked and 
planned. Andthen? Well, listen! 

The Fourth dawned clear and cool,—a 
beautiful and considerate day. At 4 A.M. 
it was ushered in by cannon blast and trumpet 
blare. At ten o’clock the impressive village 
band took its stand before the court-house, 
and crashed out national airs in a manner 
to thrill and awe the listening natives. Then 
they who were to parade began to pour in 
from every direction, and more yells of en- 
thusiasm rent the already riddled air. The 
small boys went mad, as they did annually; 
and every one was happy. 

But suddenly a stillness fell upon the ex- 
cited throng. Something was coming down 
the hill that caused even the band to let ~ 
“America” take her chances while they 
stared. What wasit? Why, Silly Billy Norris 
and Nicodemus Faithful side by side! Old 
Billy wore his faded regimentals, and upon 
his breast shone the medals he had honorably 
won in the long-past fighting days. Nico- 
demus was clad in the worn and battered 
suit of a standard-bearer, and in his trembling 
hands he bore the precious banner. Instantly 
every boy who was there saw that Nicodemus’s 
suit was the real thing, and a jealous pang 
smote each heart. But listen! Old man 
Norris is making a speech. 

“Fellow-citizens, ve just waked up to 
my duty as once before I did in ’61. Then 
Abe Lincoln called, and I fought until I 
thought all need for fighting was over; but 
it wasn’t. I’m going to fight to-day for the 
liberty of this little colored boy, as I did way 
back in the war times for his grandfathers. 
He’s going to have all the fun that by rights 
belongs to childhood, and any one who de- 
nies him has got to settle with me from now 
on. You see the suit he wears? My boy 
went into the war with me wearing those 
clothes, and he fetched them out covered 
with holes and glory. If my boy was living 
to-day, he’d like to have Nick Faithful wear 
them togs so as to keep the honor alive. 
Now Nick and I are going to parade to-day 
for the honor of Abraham Lincoln and all 
other heroes; and, if there isn’t a place for 
us in your ranks, we’ll march alone. Right 
about face, Nick! Forward, march!” 

People scarcely breathed, and only the re- és 


es 
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; treating steps of the two departing ones were 
heard. 

“Halt!” suddenly the word of command 
rang out. It was the captain of the village 
regiment who spoke. ‘True to old custom, 
Billy halted, nearly knocking the standard- 

bearer over. 

) “There is a place for you two in the pa- 
__rade,’’—the young captain looked superb,— 
“and that place is at the head of the line! 
Fall in, boys!” 

Then such a cheering as there was. The 
juvenile population fell over itself trying to 
get close to Nicodemus. And Nick? Well, 
he quivered with joy, but clutched his banner 
firmer. The band played, as it never had 
before, ‘‘Marching through Georgia”; and 
Billy and Nick out of step, but blissfully un- 
conscious, were the happiest ones in the 
ranks, 


What the Chickens Read. 


Raymond counted again to make sure. 
Nineteen, twenty, twenty-one,—only three 
more days to wait! He went around to the 
little glass windows again, and peeped in at 
the rows and rows of white eggs waiting in 
Uncle Loren’s incubator to turn into little 
soft fluff-ball chickens. There, were two 
hundred and forty-three eggs in there,—two 
hundred and forty-three chickens, think of 
that! For Raymond would have it that 
every egg was going to ‘‘turn into” a chicken. 
Uncle Loren wasn’t so hopeful. 

Raymond had never seen an incubator be- 
fore, or, to tell the truth, very many little 
new chicks, so it is hardly to be wondered 
at that he spent most of his out-of-school 
time near enough to those little glass windows 
to run and look in,—especially on those last 
three days. 

“One chicken might reckon wrong, and 
come out ’head of time,’’ he laughed. “I 
don’t s’ pose «all chickens—eggs, 1 mean—are 
good ’rithmetic scholars any more than all 

_ folks!” 
On the twentieth day Uncle Loren set up 
little fences in the egg-tray,—one long one 
all the way down the middle, and a little 
“cross-road”’ fence to divide one of the sides 
into little yards. 

“That’s to separate the different families 
of chickens,’’ Uncle Loren explained. ‘You 
see, all the eggs are marked in lead pencil; 
but the little chaps themselves won't be! 
They’d get mixed up.” 

“You can’t play in my back yard,’—cock- 
a-doodle-doo-oo!”’ Raymond laughed. 

Raymond was almost always laughing, 
and he dearly loved to make other people 
laugh, too. That was the way the joke came 
about. Uncle Loren had the egg-tray out 

 “eooling,’”’ and had gone away somewhere to 

hunt up another thin strip of wood. One 

little fence—the longer one—was already 
- “built,” and separated the rows of white eggs 
into two lengthwise “yards.” Raymond 
stood looking at it reflectively. Then sud- 
_denly he whistled a little low whistle that 
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sounded as if it were laughing. He had 
thought of something funny. 

When Uncle Loren came back, Raymond 
had disappeared. That afternoon mamma 
wrote a note to his teacher asking her to 
dismiss him early on account of the chicken 
that might hatch ’head of time; for, of course, 
Raymond must be there to see him do it. 
Fortunately, the real hatch-day was Satur- 
day; and all day long how the chickens 
hatched out! Raymond scarcely left the 
little glass windows except at dinner-time, 
and then he could not afford time to eat his 


‘cottage pudding. 


It was not until the next day still that 
Uncle Loren opened the door, and drew out 
the trayful of lively chicks and scattered egg- 
shells. Some of the little fellows were stand- 
ing looking up at the board “fence’’ with an 
intent air, as if their hands were in their 
pockets and they were reading something up 
there. What! Were they? For there was 
something printed on the fence! Uncle Loren 
put on his glasses to read it; and then how he 
laughed! 

“Post No Bills!’ That was what Uncle 
Loren read printed in “crookedy” letters on 
the fence. Maybe some of you little readers 
can guess who printed it—Annie Hamilton 
Donnell, in Zion's Herald. 


The Lightning Express. 


Down grandmother’s banister rail 
Swift as the wind I slide: 

I’m the engineer that never knows fear, 
And I travel far and wide. 


Each time I rush upstairs, 
Grandmother cries, ‘‘ Don’t fall!’’ 
When, whiz! I drop without any stop 

Between Boston and Montreal. 


I hurry again to the top. 
Oh, my! it is such fun! 

For this is the train that’s flying from Maine 
And arriving at Washington. 


Once more I am off like a flash, 
To carry the New York mail. 
I am sure you would guess ’tis the lightning express 
On grandmother's banister rail. 
— Youth's Companion. 


The German Princes. 


What a happy, healthy, wholesome-looking 
lot of lads there are in the royal family 
of Germany! Emperor William may well 
feel pride in his six fine sons and the little 
daughter. Military training and discipline 
are a part of the education of every German 
prince, and even the youngest of the empe- 
ror’s sons already has a fine military bearing. 
The children of the royal family in Germany 
lead anything but lives of indolence and 
luxury. They rise promptly at half-past 
five in the morning, which is an hour earlier, 
I dare say, than many a boy rises who reads 
this. They take active outdoor exercise 
for an hour before their simple breakfast at 
seven o’clock. After breakfast they must 
go at once to their studies, and keep at them 
until afternoon, Their games, when their 
lessons are over, are all of an outdoor kind, 
such as cricket, tennis, or football. There 
is more study after dinner, and by nine 
o’clock all but Prince Augustus are in bed. 
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Prince Augustus, being now eighteen years 
of age, sits up until ten o’clock. The em- 
press of Germany is one of the wisest and 
most devoted of mothers, the chief aim of 
her life being to make good men of her six 
sons and a good woman of her one little 
princess. Each of the German princes holds 
a well-earned position in the army or navy, 
and all of them are being taught that ‘‘life 
is real, life is earnest,’’ and that none of it 
must be wasted.— Standard. 


Feline Discipline. 

“T called the kitten,” writes a correspond- 
ent, ‘‘who sprang from her basket where 
she had been lying with her mother, and 
followed me into the next room. ‘The cat 
followed, growling warningly, and, taking 
it up by the neck, replaced it in the basket. 
Again I called it, and again it came at my 
call. This time the mother, growling still 
more threateningly, followed us again; but 
this time she seized the kitten by the tail 
instead of the neck, evidently as a punish- 
ment, and pulled it roughly along, the kitten 
mewing helplessly. For a third time I 
called, and once more it came to me; but 
this time the mother was silent. She came, 
took up the kitten, dragged it off, and then 
began to bite it again and again in order 
to secure its obedience. ‘This method was 
successful and the next time I called it was 
in vain.’”’—Animal Life, 


Humpty Dumpty, on the ice, 
Thought that he was skating nice; 
Thought he’d doa funny thing, 
Try to cut a pigeon wing. 

So old Mr. Humpty Dump, 

With a little swing and jump, 
Gave a short conceited cough, 
Fell and broke his Humpty off. 


— James Courtney Challis, 


A class of little girls at school was asked 
the meaning of the word “philosopher.” 
Most of the hands were extended, but one 
child seemed specially anxious totell. ‘Well, 
Annie, what is a philosopher?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘A man that rides a philosopede,”’ 
was the little girl’s answer. 
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Good News. 


Boston Visitors. 


We are to entertain twenty or thirty 
thousand friends next week who are inter- 
ested in the school systems of the country. 
The committees who have the welcome to 
the Convention in charge have made ad- 
mirable plans; and, so far as such plans 
can be made in advance, and so far as any 
foresight can provide for the wishes of 
large numbers of people, the visitors will 
be well taken care of. ‘These lines are writ- 
ten while a smaller convention is in session,— 
that of the homeceopathic physicians of the 
country. Our friends of the Christian 
Science communion have called their an- 
nual meeting here at the same time. 

As Freeman Clarke says so well, ‘To 
bring together those who hold certain opin- 
ions by means of a convention does not 
necessarily increase the number holding 
such views.’ No, the Convention itself 
may have no such effect, but the fact that 
twenty or thirty thousand people do meet 
together in itself challenges attention; and 
we who live here cannot be too active or 
ready in showing to them such hospitali- 
ties as shall sufficiently reward them for 
their presence. 

We are justly proud in Boston of that 
fine piece of Christian socialism by which 
in 1635 the leaders in Boston established 
a public school. On the first day of this 
establishment it may be that some of those 
who met had no broader plans than would 
be involved in establishing such a ‘“‘free 
school”’ as there were a hundred of in Eng- 
land at that time. Such a school as Tavi- 
stock or Rugby,—a school open to any- 
body who chose to pay, whether he were 
a merchant tailor, or an iron monger, or 
a doctor of medicine. But the instinct of 
Christian democracy was in these Congre- 
gationalists, and between the first meeting 
and the second our old Latin School became 
what we call a ‘‘free school,’’-—a very dif- 
ferent thing from what the Englishman 
of that day called a ‘‘free school.’’ That 
is, it became a school supported at the 
public expense, precisely as the grist-mill 
was supported at the public expense, as 
the granary was supported at the public 
expense, as the Main Street was paved at 
the public expense; and then and there 
the public education of the United States 
began. Of this beginning the visible mon- 
ument is a fortunate one. It is the statue 
of Benjamin Franklin, the first American of 
his century, perhaps the first American of 
the three centuries. He received all the 
schooling which he ever received in the 
free school where Williams taught, and he 
played marbles and whip-top where his 
statue stands. The pupils of that school 
are not sorry that this statue of Franklin 
is the best statue in Boston. 

We can hardly expect our guests, how- 
ever, to spend all their time and all the 
films in their cameras on Franklin’s statue. 
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It is to be hoped that many of them will 
go to the present Latin School, and see the 
equipment which the city provides to-day 
for the boys and young men whom the city 
is preparing for college. Some fifty of these 
young men have just now graduated, and 
our visitors will not be able to see the school 
in its daily work; but they can see the ad- 
mirable statue which Greenough, a pupil 
of the school, wrought out so well to express 
the gratitude of the Latin School for the 
service of her sons who died in battle. 
Greenough said himself of the statue which 
represents Boston or his school, as you 
choose to have it: ‘‘I am glad they went. 
I am sorry they died. I hope they would 
do it again.’ The gentlemen in charge 
will show to them the library of the school, 
which has been called the finest room in 
Boston, and which perhaps deserves that 
description, The other half of the same 
building is occupied by the English High 
School. This school and the Latin School 
might be called a college if men took any 
definition of a college which they will find 
in a dictionary. That is to say, in these 
schools the young men who attend them 
are well trained in the classical languages, 
in the leading modern languages, and are 
led forward in scientific studies, so that 
they can understand the language of their 
time. So far as I know, this constitutes 
a liberal education. 

The foresight of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements is such that some boys and girls 
have been tempted to forego the joys of 
a vacation in July and to be present in work- 
ing school-rooms to show the teachers how 
well we do this thing in Boston. I may 
say, in passing, that we think we do it very 
well, that those who have studied education 
far and wide do not think so highly of our 
methods as we do ourselves. . We have 
probably much to learn from others, and 
we think we have some things to teach 
them. To mention only one name, those 
who are fortunate enough to meet our vet- 
eran teacher, Mr. Page, will be sure to find 
after half an hour that they know more 
about the keeping of schools than they did 
before they met him. 

But it is well-nigh certain that, with thirty 
thousand teachers here, twenty-nine thou- 
sand will not wish to confine their visit wholly 
to matters of professional method. They 
will want to see the Boston of the Revolu- 
tion, the Boston of the Stamp Act, and of 
the Massacre, and of Bunker Hill. Alas! 
the march of improvement is so rapid that 
we have not too many monuments to show 
them; but they will be made welcome, 
first in the archive chamber of the State 
House, where the accomplished historians 
who are on duty there will gladly show them 
autographs of Benjamin Franklin, of John 
and Samuel Adams, of James Bowdoin, not 
enough remembered, of John Hancock and 
the rest of the men who led in the great 
struggle. They can see Gates’s original 
despatch, describing the surrender of Bur- 
goyne. They can see Stark’s letter with 


| cursion not so long will take them to Salem, 
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which he sent his trophies from Benning- 
ton, or they can see, what to me is quite 
as pathetic, the return of the captain 
of Pepperell’s minute men, written on the 
20th of April, which tells how his men, sum 
moned before daylight, marched to Charles- 
town Neck before seven in the evening,— 
“And we drove them and drove them, and 
drove them all day.” 

They can see in the letter the reminder to 
the Provincial Congress that, when these 


-men lunched at such an ‘‘ordinary,” every 


man paid his scot of ninepence, so that the 
government must not pay again five shillings 
for that luncheon. I count this as one of 
the magnificent illustrations of the way in 
which people began a war against the man 
who was yesterday their sovereign. Bunker 
Hill monument will give our visitors what 
is perhaps the best panorama of Revolu- 
tionary history. ‘They can see Concord and 
Lexington without going so far. But, if 
they choose to see the places where the 
“embattled freemen stood,” you can hardly 
suggest trolley rides more beautiful than 
those which will take them to one of those 
battle-grounds or the other. 

At Dorchester Heights, on the other side 
of Boston, where Ward and Putnam _ be- 
tween sunset and sunrise threw up the 
works which Howe’s officers described as 
resembling the works of genii in the “‘Ara- 
bian Nights,” they will find, as they ought 
to find, one of the noblest school buildings 
inthe world. ‘They will find an accomplished 
gentleman at the head of it, who is well 
informed in all the historical memorials of 
the place. They will go down to a pretty 
park, It is here Lord Percy wanted to 
land and attack the new-built works, but a 
stiff gale prevented him; and there was no 
second carnage of Bunker Hill. They 
will find a charming walk which shall take 
them to what ws in those davs Fort Will- 
iam and what is now Fort Independence, 
the first fort built in Massachusetts. They 
will be glad to remember that this fort or 
fortress, if you please, never fired a shot 
in anger, and that the island is now the 
playground for the children of the town. 

A very pretty trolley ride will take them 
to Squantum, of which the memory runs 
farther back. It was under the cliff at 
Squantum that the Pilgrim Fathers ate 
lobsters together on the very first voyage 
up the bay. And, alas! they left in their 
records their regrets that they had not 
settled here rather than at Plymouth. Ona 
journey there they will cross the line of the 
Quincy Railroad, the first railroad built 
in America. The mountain quarries above 
them are on what we call the ‘Blue Hills.” 
But our predecessors called them the “Great 
Hills.” In their language the word ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts” meant ‘Great Hills,’”’” and from 
that name Massachusetts Bay and the Bay 
State derived its name. { 

Another excursion, but one which need 
not take but half a day, will take them to 
Plymouth and Forefathers’ Rock. An ex- 
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‘where the Massachusetts Company first 


planted themselves, and where are the mem- 
ories of the first bloodshed of the Revolu- 
tion and of the witchcraft. 

A few of the most interesting historical 
localities have been marked by the Sons 
and Daughters of the Revolution with appro- 
priate tablets of inscriptions. The story 
is told of a man born in Killarney who 
supposed that the tea was thrown over- 
board from T Wharf, but this is hardly pos- 
sible now. Paul Revere’s home, the spire 
of the lanterns, the scenes of the Boston 
Massacre, the Griffin's Wharf of the Tea 
Party, the Old South Meeting-house, are 
all fitly inscribed. 

But for the homes of the great men of 
Boston the memorials are not so definite. 
The birthplace of Franklin was opposite 
the Old South Meeting-house on Milk Street. 
The Transcript office now occupies the spot. 
Cotton lived on Cotton Hill, not far from 
the present Court-house. In later times 
Emerson was born in Summer Street, near 
Chauncey Street, which has its name from 
Chauncey of the First Church. Channing 
lived in the house still standing a little 


_ above Louisburg Square on Mount Vernon 


Street. Daniel Webster lived where Sum- 
mer Street passes into High Street. Free- 
man Clarke was born in Eaton Street, ina 
house still standing. 
An excellent story is told of a Cuban lady, 
who was here at the Summer School three 
years ago, leaving on her return to Havana 


_ with the impression that the police of Boston 


is a staff of men whose duty it is to attend 
on ladies who do not know their way and 
guide them to the objects of interest which 
they wish to see. I cannot but hope that 
our readers may be so fortunate as to think 
that such is the business of every person 
whom they meet in Boston. 
Epwarp E. Hate. 


The “Higher Education.” 


This very poor phrase is perhaps the 
best we have for the work of the schools of 
which the studies are more advanced than 
those of what we call “primary” or ‘“‘com- 
mon.” ‘The French, under Cousin, I believe, 
invented the poor word secondaire, or ‘‘sec- 
ondary.” But as we call the schools “high 
schools” when they are public schools, no- 
body understands you when you say “‘sec- 
ondary”; and in America, indeed, no one 
likes to play second fiddle, or to own that 
his school is second to anything. 

So we speak of ‘‘the higher education” for 
instruction which goes beyond the three Rs. 
And the “higher education’’ will furnish some 
of the topics of great importance in our great 
convention in Boston. 

May we ask the distinguished gentlemen 
who will lead in the discussions if they will 
answer, quite frankly, the questions which 
are pressing themselves as to the relative 
advantages of the Andover Academy and 
the public high school? The high school 
opens its doors with absolute freedom to 
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every boy or girl who can pass its examina- 
tion. Suppose a boy or girl proves stupid, 
or is lazy or indifferent, the master of the 
school, and even the committee or superin- 
tendent, cannot dismiss such a student. But 
the authorities of an endowed school can. 
What is more, they do. Men will tell you, 
at Exeter Academy, for instance, that the 
high standard of that school is in a measure 
due to the freedom with which they send 
away any boy who does not keep reasonably 
well up to their standard of work. And oc- 
casionally—not often, but sometimes—the 
master of a public high school, so called, will 
confess to you in private that he must not 
be expected to keep up to the standard of 
an endowed academy, because under the law 
of the State every child is entitled to his 
public education, 

I believe implieitly that the technical work- 
ing advantages of such opportunities in the 
endowed schools are counterbalanced, and 
more than counterbalanced, by the great ad- 
vantage which the public school has in gath- 
ering its pupils from every stratum of social 
order. All the game, however, I should like 
to hear a frank, four-square discussion of the 
advantages on each side and the drawbacks 
on each side. In an interesting sub-depart- 
ment such a discussion would be a valuable 
contribution, both in the methods of school- 
keeping and in its spirit. 

The open questions before the twenty 
thousand teachers who meet this July are 
the questions which contrast the mechanics 
of school-keeping on the one side with the 
idea or spirit of a perfect school on the other. 
In that contrast there is no more interesting 
question than this question whether, in the 
advanced schools, you wili occupy yourselves 
with the levy en masse, or whether you will 
sift out the better scholars by any law of 
selection. Epwarp E. HAte. 
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dresses are certain) to be full of interest, 
and the business and the dinner not un- 
important matters. 

Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., gave the 
morning paper. ‘The subject was “The Effect 
of Current Criticism on the Prevalent Ideas 
concerning Jesus.” Dr. Lyon gave a careful 
and scholarly resume of the results of the 
higher criticism of the New Testament, and 
then with great skill, beauty, and spiritual 
insight he showed how little this destructive 
criticism had taken from what was really 
essential to our reverence for Jesus. Dr. De 
Normandie voiced the feeling of every one 
who heard the address when he said of it, 
“The first part was ruthlessly destructive, 
and the last part was wonderfully construc- 
tive.” 

Rev. S. C. Beach, who was the necrologist 
last year, again rendered the same gracious 
service for those of our number who during 
the past year have joined the great majority. 

The business ineeting elected Dr. Tyon 
president, Rev. H. G. Spaulding vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. Roderick Stebbins secretary, and 
Rev. Edward Hale and Rev. Charles F. 
Russell members of the executive committee. 

The dinner was served in one of the large 
rooms of the Harvard Union, and it was a 
great satisfaction to sit down to a dinner so 
comfortably served and so adequate in every 
respect. Dr. James De Normandie presided 
with mingled wit and wisdom, and gave to 
each speaker a most happy introduction. 

The first speaker was Rev. Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D., who in his official capacity 
as dean spoke for the schooi. He gave some 
interesting statistics. During the past ten 
years there have been 178 ordained ministers 
sent out from the school, 72 of whom were 
Unitarians, and the remaining 196 were dis- 
tributed among the Episcopalians, the Metho- 
dists, the Baptists, the Trinitarian Congrega- 


‘| tionalists, and the Dutch Reformed Church. 


Correspondence. 


I have no method but this to acknowl- 
edge the frequent gifts for outings and 
other purposes which I receive by mail from 
Pennsylvania. E. E. H. 


Harvard Divinity School. 


The alumni of the school held their annual 
meeting in the chapel Tuesday morning, 
June 23, at ten o’clock. Considering the 
rain which has descended upon Boston and 
the neighborhood for nearly two weeks, there 
was a good attendance, although it is a con- 
stant wonder, to those of us who think it a 
privilege to be present, that every one who 
is so fortunate as to be either a member or 
an associate member of the alumni does not 
reserve this day to be devoted to the school 
that has given him his profession. He cer- 
tainly would receive much, and by his pres- 
ence he would help to make the day of more 
significance to his fellows. 

The meeting this year was particularly 
fine, but such is the case always. ‘The ad- 


At present there are eight full professors con- 
nected with the school, one assistant pro- 
fessor, three instructors, and the librarian, 
making a teaching and administrative force 
of great ability. 

The changes in the policy of the school, 
notably the increase in 1886 of the require- 
ments for admission, making the degree of 
A.B. a necessity, and the increase in 1897 of 
the fee for tuition from $50 to $150 have 
caused great fluctuations in the attendance. 
There has been a flooding tide, and then a 
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great reaction. The tide now is returning, 
for the number of students the past year 
has been 37 with a good prospect for the 
coming year. 

A closer relation is continually growing be- 
tween the Divinity School and the other de- 
partments of the university, the professors 
in the school teaching other than divinity 
students, and the divinity students taking 
other courses than those offered by the school. 

Under the will of Miss Mildred Everett, the 
daughter of the late Dean Everettt, a portion 
of her property becomes immediately avail- 
able for the publication of an undenomina- 
tional review, to be edited by the faculty, 
and to be carried on in the spirit of Dr. 
Everett, whose heart was so much interested 
in such a review. The amount of property 
left for this purpose by Miss Everett is not 
at present large enough to establish a review 
of the size of the New World or the Hibbert 
Journal; but, after the payment of some life 
legacies, her full estate reverts to this fund, 
so that ultimately a dignified and able review 
is secured, 

Dr. Peabody went on to speak of the hope 
that the chapel may be entirely renovated 
as a memorial to Dean Everett, as good prog- 
ress in raising money for the purpose has 
already been made. ‘The proportions of the 
chapel are particularly beautiful, and lend 
themselves with peculiar adaptability to the 
changes proposed. Five memorials for the 
chapel are also reasonably certain, one of 
these to Channing, who dedicated the chapel, 
and another to Emerson, who, it is proven 
without a doubt, here gave his famous Divin- 
ity School Address. 

While the dean was speaking, President 
Eliot entered and was greeted with great 
enthusiasm by the men, who rose from their 
seats and applauded heartily. 

Dr. Henry P. Bowditch of Boston, who was 
the next speaker, gave what he called the 
medical view of the clerical profession. He 
confined his remarks largely to the temper- 
ance question, urging upon all ministers a 
more discriminating attitude toward the use 
and abuse of intoxicating liquors. 

President Eliot made an inspiring address, 
in which he justified the existence of an un- 
denominational divinity school, and showed 
by examples the success that had attended 
the attempt to place the same financial obli- 
gations upon the students of theology as 
were placed upon students in other depart- 
ments of the university. 

Dr. John Tetlow, master of the Girls’ High 
and Latin School, Boston, and Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D.D., of the Old South Church, 
were the last speakers. Dr. Tetlow was most 
appreciative of the ministry in the few words 
he said of how the ministry looks to the 
teacher, and Dr. Gordon fittingly brought 
the meeting to a close with characteristic 
words upon the power of the ideal. The 
morning and the afternoon were rare occa- 
sions; and the gathering broke up with 
strengthened loyalty to the Alma Mater who, 
whatever her demands, gives far more than 
she receives. 5 eS 
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The International Council. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
II. 

We resume in this week’s issue the pub- 
lication of letters received from foreign cor- 
respondents dealing with the Council and its 
interests. 


First, a genial word from Prof. Masaryck, 
whom American Unitarians learned to es- 
teem highly on his recent visit among us:— 


University oF Pracug, BouEmtia, 


Thank you for your invitation and the 
programme of the meetings. If possible 
to me, I shall be very glad to come to Hol- 
land. Your kind invitation recalls the 
meetings in Boston and all the dear experi- 
ences I had there. .. . 

Yours sincerely, 
P. S. Masarycx, 


The cause of religious liberty in Europe 
has no more devoted and able champion than 
Prof. G. Bonet-Maury of Paris, also author 
of the History of English Unitarianism. 


FACULTE DE THEOLOGIE PROTESTANTE, 
UNIVERSITE DE PARIS. 


I have received the circular which you 
have sent me with some lines from your hand, 
inviting me to take part in the reunion at 
Amsterdam. I hope, if it shall please God, 
to be able.to assistinit.... 

Our new colleagues in our faculty of the- 
ology at Paris, Profs. J. Monnier and I. Ke- 
notre, are making a reputation. The num- 
ber of students will doubtless remain 
small, Would it not be possible to send 
us some students of Unitarian theology from 
your country to complete their studies? The 
courses of Prof. Jean Réville on the History 
of Religion and the Church Fathers, those 
of Prof. Edmond Stapfer upon Palestine in 
the Time of Jesus, etc., would be very val- 
uable. G. Bonet-Maury. 


The interest which our Hungarian breth- 
ren take in the International Council is deep 
and inspiring to all their associates in its 
cause. One of.their leaders, Prof. Dr. Boros, 


writes us :— : 
KotoszvAr, HunGAry. 


Your report of the past year I had already 
read in the Register, Many thanks for it. 
My impression was all along that, consider- 
ing the present extraordinary situation in 
almost all European countries, the result of 
the first attempt was surprising. 

Now the book is in the hands of the gen- 
eral public in the Hungarian language. It 
is not yet a month since it was issued, and 
we are already come to the conclusion that 
the first edition will be exhausted within a 

ear. 

z I was very anxious to inform you at once, 
but I waited in order that I might send you 
some of the reports of the press. 

It is most satisfactory that in our own 
circles the book received a most welcome 
reception. Our men buy it, and read it 
with a great joy. When the very first copies 
were out, I had to go to the country, and 
took a few copies with me. ‘The first man 
I met on the railway took a copy from me. 
Next day I met a gentleman, not Unitarian; 
and he told me to send him another copy 
because the first one he took away from my 
friend, seeing how very interesting it must 
be. He at once told me—referring to Presi- 
dent Carpenter’s address—that he learned 
many things about the Bible he never 
knew. ‘The International Council is not 
only the most modern, but also the most 
useful religious institution that ever existed. 
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The enclosed letter is from a Budapest 
lawyer. I made acquaintance with him 
a few days ago, and invited him to join us. 
His letter is hardly more than an inquiry; 
but, judging from what I heard about his 
acquaintance with American Unitarian lit- 
erature, I believe he will be a useful mem- 
ber. I am going to send him my copy of 
your circular letter, but I think it will be 
well for you to send him another to his 
address in answer to his letter. 

I am very glad to hear that the Holland 
friends will receive the second general meet- 
ing with such hearty readiness. To us Hun- 
garian Unitarians Holland has a special in- 
terest from the past. My suggestion is that 
perhaps it would be very interesting to 
investigate and report to the meeting “What 
Influence had Holland on the Religious Life 
and Thought of Hungary?” 

I wish you similar success in this new 
undertaking. With best regards, 

Yours truly, 
Gro. Boros. 


The next letter is interesting as showing 
the influence the International Council may 
and does exert on isolated free thinkers 
throughout the world, furnishing them with 
intellectual and religious quickening and a 
medium for the interchange of ideas and 
sentiments. ‘The writer is a prominent pro- 
fessional man. 


Bupaprst, HuNGARY. 


I am glad to have received your kind let- 
ter of August 19, and thank you much for it. 

I was born a member of the Evangelical 
Protestant Church of Augsburg (Latheran) 
Confession, and pious family regards with- 
hold me for the time being, and will with- 
hold me, so I hope, for yet a long series of 
years, from withdrawing from that church 
and joining the Unitarian. 

Yet, though a layman, I am deeply inter- 
ested in true and pure religion; and, though 
nominally a Lutheran, my religious beliefs 
and feelings are, since many years, in per- 
fect harmony with those of the Unitarians 
of the most advanced and most liberal wing. 

For my religious education, for the evo- 
lution of my thought and feeling up to its 
present state, I am indebted firstly and 
chiefly to Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Besides and after this my greatest teacher 
I am owing gratitude for the nourishing and 
fostering of my religious feelings 

To Rev. John W. Chadwick for his “Faith 
of Reason,” his ‘“The Man Jesus,’’ his “Bible 
of To-day,”’ and two series of his sermons; 

To Rev. W. C. Gannett and Rev. J. L. 
Jones for their ‘“The Faith that makes Faith- 
Tul’ s 

To Rev. Frederick IL. Hosmer and Rev. 
W. C. Gannett for their “The Thought of 
God in Hymns and Poems” ; 

To the editor and the contributors of the 
Christian Register; and very much 

To James H. West for his “Complete 
Life,” and principally for his highly valuable 
“Uplifts of Heart and Will.” 

Of the existence of the International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian and Other Liberal Thinkers 
and Workers I have for the first time got 
knowledge through Rev. Nic. Jézan, the 
minister of the Unitarian church here at 
Budapest, who gave me the title of your 
“Tiberal Religious Thought at the Begin- 
ning of the Twentieth Century.” After hay- 
ing shown to me its extracted Hungarian 
translation, I got ampler knowledge of it 
from Dean Prof. George Boros, D,.D., who 
in his letter honored me by the question if 
I should not like to join this Council as a 
member, and sent me in answer to my ques- 
tions a copy of your circular of 1900, and 
another of that of 1902. Meanwhile I have 
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and gathered from 
th circulars and book fuller notion of 
your aims and the means for attaining 


Now I can tell you that both I and my 
wife (a member of the Evangelical Protestant 
‘hurch of Helvetic (Calvinist) Confession) 
eel very happy to have got in contact with 

e International Council, and have, with 
oy and enthusiasm, read and repeatedly 
erused its inspiring enunciations prompted 
oy true and earnest and strong and pure re- 
igion, by active love of men, by deep ven- 
ration of the Eternal. . I feel very thankful 
o the good and wise and earnest men who 
alled this Council into existence. 

I shall be very glad to get, as you kindly 
promise it, anything you may publish; and 
| ask you kindly to accept, as a very small 
ontribution to the expenses for postage, 
yaper, printing, etc., on my part, the modest 
um of which I shall send by post-office order 
o your address. 

Further, in answer to your kind and hon- 
ring invitation, I ask you to submit to your 
yeneral committee my application for ad- 
nittance as member in your Council. 

Finally, I have to thank you for your kind 
ind cordial invitation to the Council’s meet- 
ng at Amsterdam. For the present it is 
mpossible for me to decide whether official 
ind family circumstances will or will not 
ermit me to join this meeting. If they will 
yermit it, I shall be very happy to follow 
your valued invitation, together with my 
lear wife, hoping there will be no objection 
o her joining me. 


From far-off Spain comes this stirring 
yord from a member of the Spanish Cortes :-— 


BARCELONA, SPAIN. 


I have had translated the text of the cir- 
“ular which you so kindly sent me, bearing 
he date of the twelfth of this month. I 
gree entirely with the propositions of that 
yody, and henceforth I subscribe myself as 
yne of your workers, although I deem my- 
elf the most useless of all. , 

That God who causes the rain to fall upon 
he good and the evil is my God; that Christ 
‘or whom there is no Gentile nor pagan nor 
Hebrew nor Greek nor Roman is my Christ. 
My highest ideal on the earth is to see united 
he ministers of Buddha, of Mahomet, and 
f Christ, and the three together embracing 
is a brother the atheist who professes no 
eligion. ‘This is the “peace on the earth 
or all men of good will.” 

Consider me, then, as bound to the con- 
sress which is to take place in Amsterdam 
1ext September, and give to the wise apostles 
here assembled the most earnest congratu- 
ations on the part of this suspended Catholic 
priest, one convinced that the work of the 
Souncil is grandly Christian and moral, 

At the proper time, I assure you, I shall 
ive an account of your pamphlet to our 
Sociation of Ministers, in order that I 


may acquaint them with what struck me 
n it as opportune. 
{Translation.’ 
Turning now to the antipodes, we encoun- 
er the noble brotherhood of Hindu Theists, 
our spiritual allies and friends:— 
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SEGISMUNDO PEy-ORDEIX, 


Caxrcurra, Inv1A, 


I duly received your circular, and have 
wishing to reply to it. The last In- 
tional Conferences in Iondon were 
in their success; and, if it can 
1p in the future, it would go a great 
_tevolutionize the religious thought 
world. It would,be a distinct gain 
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for any one to take part in such delibera- 
tions. I hope and pray they will be as en- 
thusiastically continued at Amsterdam. If 
we in India were allowed a voice in the rep- 
resentation of mankind’s religious future, 
our movement could certainly make some 
contribution, however humble. For the 
religion of the Brahmo-Somaj is the sole 
outcome of life and experience in the spirit 
of God. With best wishes for your success, 
I am fraternally yours, 
P. C. Mozoompar. 


Caucutta, Sept. 11, 1902. 


I have to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of your circular letter dated the 12th 
July last. I am glad to Jearn from it of the 
hopeful and satisfactory progress made by 
the Council since the London meeting of 
May last year. I regret that, owing to the 
state of my health, I cannot hope to attend 
the meeting proposed to be held at Amster- 
dam next year. ‘Trusting that in the year 
before us even greater success will attend 
the efforts of the Council and its friends in 
spreading the cause of liberal thought and 
liberal religion, and in speeding on the rec- 
ognition of true human brotherhood, I re- 
main Yours truly, 

A. M. Boss. 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 


A neat bulletin of eight pages has been 
issued by the Fraternity for the distribu- 
tion among the Unitarian churches of Boston. 
It gives a list of Unitarian services of wor- 
ship to be maintained during the summer 
in the city and its immediate suburbs, a list 
of preachers on the Common, etc. Copies 
may be obtained at the office of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches in the Parker 
Memorial. 

King’s Chapel and the First Parish in 
Dorchester (Meeting-house Hill) will be 
open all summer for Sunday services. The 
First Church, Second Church, South Con- 
gregational, and Arlington Street Churches 
will unite in union services to be held at the 
Arlington Street Church during the summer. 

The Church of the Disciples, Sheodore 
Parker Memorial, and First Religious So- 
ciety of Roxbury will unite for similar ser- 
vices at the meeting-house of the last-named 
society on Eliot Square, Roxbury. 

The Morgan Memorial, Parker Memorial, 
Bulfinch Street Church, and North Ind 
Mission, all branches of the Benevolent 
Fraternity, will be open daily throughout 
the summer for philanthropic and other 
service to their neighborhood. 

At the Parker Memorial the Boston Fruit 
and Flower Mission, the free-ice distribu- 
tion to the sick and poor, children’s excur- 
sions, temperance work, country week for 
women and children, and the ministry-at- 
large will be carried on with Rey. Messrs. 
C. W. Wendte or George R. Dodson in 
charge. 

At Bulfinch Street Church (Rev. C. R. 
Eliot) a summer play-room for the children 
of the neighborhood is maintained, a flower 
mission distributes bouquets, summer out- 
ings are arranged for children and adults, 
friendly visiting and charitable work and 
ministerial service are rendered. ‘The build- 
ing is open every week-day and Sundays 
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except in August, when the congregation 
will worship at King’s Chapel. 

At Morgan Memorial (Rev. EF. J. Helms), 
Shawmut Avenue and Corning Street, there 
will be two services every Sunday through- 
out the summer and a Sunday-school. Also 
street preaching throughout the neighbor- 
hood, ‘The temperance ‘saloon will be open 
every evening, Sundays included, from 9 to 
II P.M., with games, reading matter, and 
refreshments, Also club meetings, weekly 
prayer-meetings, total abstinence out-of- 
door rallies, free employment bureau, the 
co-operative stores, the day nursery, and 
pastoral service every week-day through- 
out the summer. - 

At the North End Union, Parmenter 
Street, a summer play-room and gymnasium 
is maintained, and some children’s classes, 
also excursions into the country and country- 
week vacations, neighborhood visiting, flower 
distribution, etc. 


Isles of Shoals, 


The final programme of the Isles of Shoals 
Summer Meetings comes to us from the press, 
and presents some new names which are very 
attractive. Rev. Bradley Gilman of Spring- 
field will speak Tuesday morning instead of 
Saturday, his subject being the title of one 
of his most successful novels ‘Back to the 
Soil.” 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., has been secured for 
Saturday morning, his subject being ‘“Emer- 
son asa Prophet.”’ This is rare good fortune 
for the Shoals Committee, as Prof. Schmidt 
is a man of fascinating gifts of thought and 
eloquent utterance. He is to speak later at 
the Hmerson Summer School, but on another 
topic. 

Rev. Leon A Harvey of Erie, Penn., will 
conduct the service of Monday morning in- 
stead of Mr. Secrist, who cannot be present. 
It isalso to be regretted that Mr. Bliss Perry, 
who was expected to speak, is unahkle to 
attend. 


The Norfolk Camp. 


The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian 
Churches has established a summer camp 
for the members of Sunday-schools in Nor- 
folk County, to which boys of the age of ten 
years and upward of our churches and Sun- 
day-schools will be heartily welcomed for the ° 
week of July 13-20. Girls of ten years and 
upward will be admitted for the week of 
July 20-27. ‘The camp is situated on a gentle 
slope of the shore of beautiful College Pond 
in the town of Plymouth, Mass, It is in the 
heart of the Plymouth woods, a site selected 
for its retired location, its beautiful scenery, 
its pure water, its dry and porous soil, and 
its facilities for boating, bathing, fishing, and 
athletic sports. In front-of the canip itself 
is a fine beach of white sand, and the beauty 
of the pond equals that of any in the State. 
The camp consists of a group of heavy, well- 
made tents that will protect one from the 
hardest rains. ‘There will be a squad of ten 
in each tent, presided over by an adult. 
Meals will be served in a large dining-tent, 
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which will be used evenings for games and 
other amusements. The pond near by gives 
an excellent opportunity for bathing, boating, 
and fishing. A short distance from the camp 
there is a clearing which can be used for base- 
ball and other sports. It is hoped that on 
certain evenings of the week there will be 
informal talks upon different branches of 
nature study. During each week an oppor- 
tunity will be given for sight-seeing, with a 
guide, in the historic town of Plymouth. It 
will be the aim of those in charge to provide 
for each boy and girl a thoroughly healthful 
week’s outing, which will be a real benefit 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, and will 
also give to all a royal good time. 

‘The charge for a week at Norfolk Camp is 
$3, payable in advance; and, if there is room, 
applications will be accepted from Sunday- 
schools outside the Norfolk Conference. Full 
directions may be had from Rev. Frank W. 
Pratt of Wollaston, Mass., and applications 
should be filled out immediately. 


Atlanta University- 


An urgent appeal is sent out by Atlanta 
University for the money necessary to cover 
the expenses of the current year now closing. 
‘The work of this university is vital and far- 
reaching. It provides manual instruction; 
but its special function is the preparation of 
competent teachers for industrial, normal, 
and the public schools. The work is strongly 
indorsed by well-known leaders in education, 
including President Eliot, Major Higginson, 
Dr. Gordon, Mrs. Howe, Dr. Crothers, Col. 
Higginson, Prof. Jaimes, President Hyde, 
Rey. J. G. Brooks, and Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings. 


Distribution of Flowers. 


The Boston Floral Emblem Society will 
make its annual distribution of flowers to the 
poor children of Boston on the morning of 
July 4, from a tent on Boston Common, near 
the baseball grounds. Donations (large or 
small) of flowers will be gratefully received 
at the tent during July 3. It is hoped that 
there will he a generous response to this ap- 
peal. (Mrs.) CAROLINE A. CLAPP, 

Chairman of Committee. 

1060 BrAcon STREET, BROOKLINE, 


Organ Wanted. 


We have long needed some musical in- 
strument for use in our Sabbath-school, as 
ours, through long years of service, is com- 
pletely worn out. We have been offered 
some help, so that we could pay a small 
sum for an organ still capable of producing 
music; and, if any of your readers are in 
the happy condition of replacing a fairly 
good organ by a much better one, perhaps 
they would be willing to dispose of the old 
one for a sum that we could pay. Any in- 
formation concerning such will be grate- 
fully received by the Women’s Alliance, 
Sudbury, Mass, SARAH FE, PRATT, 

President. 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


PATRIOTISM IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


In a recent article by Miss Olive E. Dana, 
“The Lessons of Patriotism in the Sunday- 
school,” this writer says, “It is to be re- 
gretted that Sunday-school teaching is so 
seldom made to yield the lessons of patriot- 
ism.” This sentiment from a writer in 
the evangelical ranks shows how the defi- 
nition of Sunday-school instruction is~ en- 
larging. ‘There was a time when the sub- 
ject of patriotism would have been consid- 
ered out of place in Sunday-school teach- 
ing, for it would have savored too much of 
what was then called secular instruction. 
Possibly, in some incidental way, the ex- 
ample of a ruler in Israel might have been 
used to point the moral in some talk on 
civics; but to define and develop a patri- 
otic subject for what it might mean, in and 
of itself, would not have been permitted, 
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The great national holiday is near at 
hand. However much misunderstood, abused, 
and misdirected, the Fourth of July will 
always be a conspicuous date for patriots. 
‘There is great need now that this anniver- 
sary should be lifted up and freed from the 
cheapening associations which have attended 
its observance. I am not affected by the 
current criticism as to ‘Fourth of July rhet- 
orice’ and “Fourth of July patriotism.” 
One might as well speak in that fashion of 
Sunday and the cheap preaching which is 
prevalent on that day in all denominations, 
our own not excepted. Sunday is diverted 
from its strong, noble purposes into misuse 
and shallow speech. But Sunday abides, 
and always will, as the day of soul-freedom, 
reverence, worship, and sublime society. 

By the same token we speak of the Fourth 
of July; and the Sunday-school can do 
much toward restoring the day to its high, 
deserved position. One way to this would 
be to devote the Sunday before this national 
anniversary to examples and teaching which 
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interpret patriotism into cerms of lofty 
spirit and noble sacrifice, into lessons of 
human affection and world brotherhood. 
As Miss Dana goes on to say in her own 


larticle, “It is an anomaly that a religion” 


which was cradled in the most exalted na- 
tional loyalty, and which more than all 
others honors and requires obedience to 
all civic authority, should seem to have so 
little to say concerning their inspiration and 
purpose, and this in a land whose govern- 
ment is more nearly than any other an em- 
bodiment of Christian principles and an 
approach to Christian ideals.” 


ARRANGING EXERCISES. 


On the Sunday preceding the Fourth of 
July what can be done? It is easy to pre- 
pare a programme which would be both 
appropriate and inspiring. It should be 
a session in which the ideals of the republic 
would be portrayed in prose and poetry. 
Some great example, some famous leader, 
should be made the centre of all the exer- 
cises. Abraham Lincoln or George Washing- 
ton furnishes fertile sources. Two or three 
short, bright speeches from invited guests 
would make the Sunday-school hour sig- 
nificant. ‘Topics might be assigned to keep 
the matter better in hand. It is always 
in place to discuss certain questions in the 
hearing of the Sunday-school scholars, For 
instance, one like this, “The Providential 
Features in American History,” or “What 
was the Spirit of our Forefathers?” or “Can 
a Republic exist without Religion?” or 
“Citizenship and the Church.” The vital 
relations of character and citizenship, of 
religion and patriotism, of Christianity and 
good government, cannot be brought too 
vividly or frequently to the attention of 
the young people who are maturing into 
places of responsibility. There is no official 
union of Church and State in this country, 
and probably never will be; but there is 
a state of things which ought to be very 
real and strong whereby the principles of 
Christianity are in actual union with civic 
affairs. It is the separation of these two 
that brings disaster to municipalities and 
commonwealths in our land. Men may 
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sneer at the Sunday-school, but it will be 
found that out of it are the issues of the 
republic’s life. 

‘o be more particular, let us decorate the 
Sunday-school room with flags, and place 
on the walls a picture or two of some great 
leader. Have the music wisely selected, 
which will stir the nobler sentiments and 
quicken loyalty to good causes. But the 
great effect to be sought out of all this is 
the impression upon the young people with 
regard to what our national history means 
by way of sacrifice. There are many privi- 
leges and opportunities offered to boys and 
girls at the present time. They little real- 
ize what all these blessings have cost. The 
deepest source of appreciation lies in a 
sense of gratitude for the sacrifices of the 
past. Nothing more thrilling or uplifting 
can be found than a glance at this struggle 
of humanity for its rights through the past 
centuries. Let us teach the young people 
the facts, and kindle from them the resource 
of enthusiasm and consecration. Then they 
will seek to make good their title to these 
blessings of civic and religious liberty by 
safeguarding them for future generations. 

‘ Epwarp A. Horton. 


: Young People’s Religious 
-Qnion. 


WHAT HAS THE LIBERAL FAITH TO OFFER TO 
Younc PEOPLE? * 


To the question whether we have any- 
thing to offer from the side of the liberal 
faith to young people, some very simple an- 
swers in a very brief way I want to offer for 
your consideration, You know them al- 
ready, so that I will simply remind you of 
them. 

The first thing the liberal faith has to offer 
young people is a religion of happiness,—a 
religion of happiness! Now, normally, no 
very young man nor very young woman 
needs religion in the older aspects of that 
term. They do not need God in the old 
sense,—as a counsellor, as a refuge. The 
father and mother and the happy circle of 
the home supply all the delights of life to 
them. They cannot be made, if they are 
honest and decent, to call themselves ‘‘mis- 
erable sinners’: they know it is not true. 
We sympathize with Martineau’s statement, 
concerning “the child that needeth no con- 
version,’”’ that it has the right to happiness; 
and, if there is a faith in the world that can 
make God so beautiful that he shall be the 
wooer of every young heart to his embrace, 
if there is a faith that shall make the Father 
so infinitely fatherly that no aspect concern- 
ing him other than fatherly can be believed 
by any radiant young nature, then that faith 
has something of happiness to offer to those 
that as yet do not feel the biting tooth of 
sorrow or the pressure of an incessant care. 
We have that to offer,—a religion of hap- 

iness. We have the right to be happy. 

e measure of the commission of Jesus 
Christ is not the offering of himself for the 
sins of the world. His secret lay in that 
splendid conception, “I and my Father are 
one’; and, when any human nature has 
risen in all its tides until its measure brims 
with gladness, when a moral being has come 
into coalescence with real happiness, then 
has been fulfilled that ancient prophecy con- 
cerning this Man of Nazareth, ‘Because thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity, | 
_ therefore thy God hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” What 


-* Address by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer at the annual | 
sting, Thursday, May 21, in the Second Church, Cop- | 
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can come into a human heart more really 
and deeply religious than the conception 
that God is near, that heaven is now, that 
duty is a delight? Why, that is its ideal. 
In one of the Psalms it is said, ‘“Thy statutes 
have been my songs in the house of my pil- 
grimage.” I tell you, when you can set 
your duty so that it goes to music, that faith 
has brought something into a human soul 
that is worth while. So all young people 
need to come into their heritage of the happy 
faith, which makes God so near that he may 
be called the Great Companion in the ordinary 
paths of life.—those paths in which their 
young feet keep step with his, going on the 
errands which they undertake for him. In 
the definitions of religion or theology there are 
two words, God and the Soul. All our effort 
is the effort to bridge over the span between 
God and the soul, so that the soul may find 
God and God be known to the soul. That 
is the philosophy of religion itself. I recall 
perfectly the first day when it dawned upon 
me that religion was not its definitions. I 
was living in a farm-house in Maryland. I 
was a young itinerant minister, twenty-one 
years old. The old mother of the family 
was blind, and, much of the time was 
spent in the great sitting-room reading to 
the blind grandmother of them all. I, too, 
had to be read to. For five years I had no 
use of my eyes; but I was telling the things 
I had been taught, and telling over again the 
things said to me concerning religion. I was 
standing in my bedroom one day, when I 
opened the mail, and one of my friends had 
sent to me Martineau’s ‘‘Endeavors after the 
Christian Life.’ I never had read a Unita- 
rian book. I could only use my eyes for a 
few moments at a time; but I took the wrap- 
per off and read the book at random, reading 
here and there a sentence, dreading every 
moment lest I would have to close the book. 
I went into the sitting-room where the dear 
old blind grandmother sat, and said to her 
daughter: “Aunt Kate, read this book. This 
is the first book I have ever seen that tells 
religion in terms of soul and not in terms of 
definition.’”’ I knew what I wanted, but did 
not know where to find it outside of the 
Bible, and in many cases not quite there. 
But here was a man who, when he spoke of 
Christ, did not speak of his natures, but of 
himself; when he spoke of God, he did not 
speak of the Trinity and Unity, but of the 
overshadowing of the Almighty; and, when 
he spoke of the soul, he did not speculate 
about its destiny, but told of its reality. 
And that was the day when I discovered the 
liberal faith had something to tell that was 
enlarging and developing, and that was not 
retroactive and amending. I am glad I was 
allowed to correct the mistaken definitions 
of the past. Young people born and bred in 
the liberal faith ought to thank God every 
day that they have been born in the sun- 
rise, and have not had to climb the heights | 
through the night to see it. | 
Something must be said, too, about the 
sources of the great inheritance. I do not, 
speak about the inheritance that comes to 
you as Unitarians, because it is so well known. | 
It would be almost criminal for any young 
man who professed to be a Unitarian not to’ 
have the outlines of it in his mind. I want. 
to speak rather of that greater inheritance 
that lies back in the immemorial past,—that , 
inheritance which is told to us in terms of 
assured scientific faith. I say that the debt 
that you and I owe to the past is so great 
that a religion that offers to march with sci- 
entific faith and discovery is a religion that 
should command your faith for the inheri- 
tance it brings to you. Much of the scientific 


prophecy has not come true, but never a 


moment has there been when the liberal faith 
was not ready to accept what was proved 


{in science to be true. 
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I want to call your attention to the final 
offer of the liberal faith in this connection,— 
the offer of great opportunity. A good deal 
has been said about loyalty, and well said. 
I believe every word of it. I have not any 
use for the man who loves interests of some 
one else more than the interests of his own 
immediate family. I have not any use for 
the man who loves somebody 2,000 miles off 
more than his next-door neighbor. What I 
wish to speak about is not that kind of loyalty, 
but a higher kind. Opportunity as it comes 
to you zs an obligation. It is not an obliga- 
tion imposed nor decreed, nor offered: it is 
an obligation you cannot escape. You are 
just tied up to the acceptance and improve- 
ment of the opportunity given by the liberal 
faith, which is coincident with the progress 
of the human mind in your time. When you 
come into the world, you find yourself con- 
fronted by preparations that have been made 
for you from all time,—love, constant tender- 
ness, unfailing devotion to the resources of 
an immemorial past, the, heroism of heroes 
of the faith, and the splendid elements of 
the intellectual life, and the moral passion 
of the world. When such an opportunity 
is laid down before you, it is an obligation. 
You cannot choose. You can but choose 
whether you shall be moral or immoral. 
You cannot be indifferent. The last term 
of the ascending series takes the emphasis 
Now, in the ascending series called animal, 
man is the last term. He is more complete 
than all before him. In the ascending series 
called man, mind is the last term. It came 
to stay. In the ascending series called 
mind, the last term is the moral sense. You 
can be moral or immoral, but you can never 
step back one step on the stair by which 
you have come; and the opportunity that 
is given to the young people of the liberal 
faith is not a choice as to whether they will 
or will not be true: it isa choice as to whether 
they will or will not be moral agents for the 
high needs of this great career that is com- 
mitted to them. They have to make the 
choice between their noble and their ignoble 
hours. What a blessed thing to belong to 
a faith where you have nothing to do but 
be good!—do not have to forget anything! 
do not have to settle controverted ques- 
tions in theology! That is a legacy that has 
come into the hands of the young people 
of the liberal faith,—nothing to do but live 
the life of God in terms so winning that 
it shall compel the acquiescence of all that 
behold. The young man or woman who is 
spiritually-minded, who fronts toward the 
east that the opening day may light his 
face, and who marches with the procession 
of God’s faithful to his own faithful tasks, 
has nothing in the world to do but to be 
good in terms that shall make good liv- 
ing, good helping, and good service for all 
the coming people. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Boston.—The service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted on July 5 by Rev. H. N. 
Brown. 


Boston COMMON.—Services were held as 
usual with a large attendance. Rev. Charles 
F. Dole and Rev. Charles G. Ames spoke, 
taking for their subject, ‘‘Patriotism.‘‘ The 
speakers for next Sunday will be Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist and Rev. William W. Peck, at five 
o’clock, on the Beacon Street Mall. 


IsLes oF SHOALS Me&Etincs.—Sunday, 
July 12, to Sunday, July 19, Hotel rates, 
| $2 a week, $2 a day. Membership fee, $1, 
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to be sent with application for rooms to Mr. 
Charles J. Ramsdell, Isles of Shoals, N.H. 
Programmes with full particulars to be had 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meetings. 


THE NEw HaAmpsHIRE: STATE AssoctA- 
TION.—The June Conference was held at 
Dover, June 9 and 10, After the appoint- 
ment of a temporary secretary, the president 
called for the business to be transacted. No 
secretary’s report of the last fall conference 
meeting being on hand, the president asked 
for its reading at the coming fall conference. 
‘The address for the afternoon was given by 
Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass. 
He spoke on the necessity of working and 
building for the future. A new feature was 
the report from the parishes. This should 
be made in future by a lay delegate, as well 
as the pastor. The evening session was a 
successful platform meeting. The subject 
was ‘What I should like to have done in 
New Hampshire.” Many of the Dover 
non-Unitarians were in attendance, and 
they must have been convinced that, if 
good wishes and earnest work amounted to 
something, our people were on the right 
way. ‘The Wednesday session was opened 
with devotional meeting, led by Rev. L. H. 
Stoughton of Rochester, N.H., followed 
by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly, Mass., 
on “The Missionary Idea of Unitarianism.” 
Memorial meeting to Miss Mary A. Downing 
of Concord. Rev. S. C. Beane of Newbury- 
port and Rev. L. H. Buckshorn were the 
memorialists. Dr. Beane’s beautiful eulogy, 
spoken at the funeral, and the fine biographi- 
cal sketch from the Christian Register, were 
well combined in this memorial to one of 
the best and noblest women in our Church 
and State. We are glad to see Mr. Beane 
on every occasion. He is still a great worker 
in the State. Rev. L. H. Buckshorn spoke 
lovingly and truly of his parishioner. The 
memorial service was followed by Secretary 
St. John’s address on “Modern Methods 
of Service.’ ‘The address was vigorous, 
well deserving, and timely. It is not the 
hour for smooth things, but earnest work 
and appropriate services. 

The parish at Dover offered its hospitality 
to delegates and visitors. Rev. and Mrs. 
Clarke, with the assistance of a fine band of 
church workers, made church and homes 
attractive. A vote of thanks was tendered 
to them and to the speakers for their ser- 
vices. The conference was well attended, 
and an earnest spirit and a desire to do some- 
thing was manifest in the discussion that 
followed the several addresses. We are 
all looking for increasing returns during the 
year for our churches and State. 


THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE.—The red-letter 
day of the year for the Chicago Associate 
Alliance comes on the first Thursday in 
June, when the annual meeting and picnic 
is held’ in Geneva (thirty-five miles from 
Chicago). This year forty-five women 
gathered from all parts of the city, and, rep- 
resenting five Branch Alliances, steamed 
away toward the beautiful country town. 
Arriving at the destination, they were re- 
lieved of boxes and baskets at the depot, 
and, forming a long procession, took their 
way to the dear little church which bears the 
record of the greatest age of any Unitarian 
church in Illinois. 

Mrs. Griggs, the president, called the meet- 
ing to order. Reports were read from all 
the Branches, and were most encouraging, 
showing earnest efforts and good results. 
One new Branch (that of Hinsdale) has been 
added to the association this year. Miss 
Mae Flentye of the Post-office Mission Com- 
mittee gave a report of the work done dur- 
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ing the year, and made a strong plea for 
more effort in that direction. Mrs. Lewis, 
Post-office Mission secretary of the Third 
Church Branch, presented a plan for estab- 
lishing a lending library in the South, in 
memory of Miss Ellen F. Marshall. The 
plan was received with much favor, and the 
co-operation of each Branch was pledged 
to secure the necessary books and pam- 
phlets. The early fall will probably see the 
Ellen F. Marshall Lending Library doing 
missionary work in some place where such 
work may bring good results. 

The election of officers for the coming 
year resulted as follows: president, Mrs. 
E. C. Dudley; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Frances Dana; chairman Post-office Mission, 
Miss Mae Flentye; chairman Religious News 
Committee, Miss Frances LeBaron; chair- 
man Philanthropic News Committee, Miss 
Hannah K. French. 

After the meeting adjourned, the ladies 
were invited to the home of Mrs. W. D. 
Turner, where tables were set on the roomy 
porch and mossy lawn, and the box and 
basket luncheons supplemented with hot 
coffee and ice-cream. A smart shower later 
dampened neither skirts nor enthusiasm; for 
the shelter of the porch was perfect, and a 
sociable two hours was most heartily en- 
joyed, after which they wended their way 
cityward, feeling that the day had been 
thoroughly well spent. 


Norta MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
seventy-fourth session of this conference was 
held on Thursday, June 18, with the First 
Society of Chelmsford, Rey. A. D. K. Shurt- 
leff, minister. The weather was not favor- 
able, but the attendance was large, 19 min- 
isterial and 277 lay delegates being present. 
Hon. Frank A. Patch of Littleton presided 
and Rev. George $. Shaw of Ashby opened 
the session with prayer. Rev. Howard N., 
Brown gave an address on ‘‘Divine Imma- 
nence and Divine ‘Transcendence,”’ marked 
by clear thought of supreme ideas, trans- 
parent illustration, close, convincing argu- 
ment. Since the passing of Dr. Charles Car- 
roll Everett none seem to equal Mr. Brown 
in clear, gospel-like presentment of supreme 
theological ideas. General discussion was 
opened by Rev. Herbert Mott of Nashua: Rev. 
George S. Shaw of Ashby, and Rev. Charles T. 
Billings of Lowell also spoke briefly. At noon 
Rey. Pemberton H. Cressey of Groton, asso- 
ciate minister of Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., 
conducted the devotional service, and Rev. 
Dr. Young offered prayer. ‘The ladies of the 
First Society, through Rev. Mr. Shurtleff, 
then invited the delegates to dinner. 

The afternoon session opened with music 
and singing. The principal address was 
given by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, who spoke 
on ‘““Theodore Parker and Some of his Con- 
temporaries” out of his personal experience. 
One understands now why and how “he has 
made the Theodore Parker Memorial to live 
again,” as Rev. Edward Cummings lately 
said of it, and under what great obligation he 
is to his saintly mother for impressing on him 
the spirit and importance of Theodore Parker. 
It seems like apostolic succession of heart 
and mind and spirit. ‘The congregation sang 
with spirit Theodore Parker’s great hymn, 
“O Thou great Friend.” 

Mr. T. Thorvaldson, secretary of the Ice- 
landic Unitarian Association, spoke naively 
and interestingly of his people, and a collec- 
tion was taken for his work. The discussion 
was opened by Rev. Edward H. Brenan of 
Ayer. Rev. C. C. Wright of Lowell recalled 
the faithful labors among the Scandinavians 
of the lamented Rev. Hans Tambs Lyche and 
his noble wife, era Godden Lyche. 

In the death of Hon. Harvey A. Whiting 
of Wilton, N.H., this conference has lost a 
vice-president and an active supporter. Rev. 
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William F. Furman of Wilton paid a grace- 
ful tribute to the worth of his friend and 
parishioner, and offered a fitting memorial 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. Mr. Abiel Abbot of West- 
ford was unanimously elected to succeed Mr. 
Whiting as vice-president. The president 
genially welcomed Rev. Mr. Brenan and Rev. 
Mr. Cressey as new ministers in this confer- 
ence, Votes of thanks were passed to the 
First Society of Chelmsford for its generous 
hospitality and to the speakers of the day. 
George C. Wright, Secretary. 


Essex UNITARIAN CONFERENCE,—The one 
hundred and first meeting of the conference 
was held with the First Parish, Gloucester, 
June 17, President H. B. Little in the chair. 
The Missionary Committee reported through 
Mr. Greenman that religious services would 
be held Sunday afternoons during July and 
August in the casino of Hawthorne Inn, 
East Gloucester. The secretary was in- 
structed to convey to Rev. G. S$. Anderson 
its appreciation of his service in the Essex 
Conference, and regret that he has removed 
from the county; also to express to Rev. 
Mr. Hayes of Haverhill its sympathy for 
him in his serious illness. Rev. A. P. Rec- 
cord of Newport, R.I., gave'a clear and con- 
vincing address on ‘Church Membership.” 
He maintained there is a growing demand 
for a more compact church organization, for 
a definite church constituency. In many 
of our churches the church or religious or- 
ganization has gradually disappeared, and 
only the parish or business organization 
remains, ‘The result of this gradual secu- 
larization has been to reduce the bond of 
union between the individual and the church 
to a purely financial one, as easily broken 
as it is easily made. 

This decline of interest in church member- 
ship is due to the old antagonism between 
church and parish, coupled with a natural 
hatred of forms and an aversion to any sug- 
gestion of hypocrisy. ‘These reasons dis- 
appear when the parish becomes the church 
by the declaration of a religious purpose 
as well as of business principles, and when 
the covenant adopted implies no theologi- 
cal test, relation of spiritual experience, 
or observance of any particular ecclesiasti- 
cal rite. ‘The conditions it should impose 
are those which are essential to the church 
life,—a high moral purpose and serious relig- 
ious intentions. Young people should be 
led to regard joining the church as the nat- 
ural culmination of their spiritual training 
in the Sunday-school, and should be received 
by a simple service of welcome. It would 
strengthen church life, arouse church loy- 
alty, and afford an opportunity for self- 
consecration which is in entire harmony 
with the best psychological theory and 
pedagogical methods. Mr. Goldsmith said 
that a minister cannot plead with people to 
hire sittings, but he can and should plead 
with them to join heart and hand to help 
wield a mighty spiritual power. Mr. Man- 
chester was in full agreement with the 
speech of Mr. Reccord, and he was borne 
out in his statement by the fact that the 
i as a young man, joined his church, . 

hurch membership is a vital question. 

We have been at fault in not bringing church 
and Sunday-school together, Churches are 
part of a universal movement. Pew rent 
cannot be a basis of church membership. 

Mr. Bulkeley said it is a sad day when min-— 
isters are obliged to say we have no church 
to join, Mr, Latimer believed that his- 
torically we are committed to something — 
else than Ethical Culture societies. We 
should stand for worship, for upholding the | 

influence of Jesus, for divecnis the Fame 
life Weare beyond superstition, and "2 he 
not be afraid of forms. Mr. Stewart thought 
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we should not be over-anxious in regard 
to joining the church, and made a plea 
for the church of the spirit. Be loyal to 
that: all about us we see too much loy- 
alty to the church of the letter. Formal 
admission is not the thing that either keeps 
people out or brings them into the church. 
All I ask my people is that they be loyal to 
the things of the spirit. At 12 AM. a de- 
votional meeting was conducted by Mr. 
John H. Holmes of Danvers, who took for 
the subject of his address ‘“The Conscious- 
ness of God in Man.” Luncheon was served 
at 12.30 P.M. to about one hundred persons. 
The afternoon session was called to order at 
two o’clock, After the singing of the Alli- 
ance hymn and the transaction of unfinished 
business, the president introduced Rev. Ida 
Hultin, who gave an earnest address on 
“Loyalty.” She showed how the religious 
impulse worked out in all phases of life, and 
defined loyalty as the putting together of 
opportunity and obligation. We should 
realize religion on the joy side, and transmute 
the knowledge that God is good into feeling. 
The church must stand for a consciousness 
of God, and engender thirst and hunger for 
righteousness. Mrs. Edward Newhall and 
Messrs. Manchester, Goldsmith, Witham, 
Bulkeley, Latimer, Greenman, and Little 
took part in the discussion, Adjourned at 
four o’clock. Lyman M. Greenman, Secretary. 


_ SoutH MippLEsEx CONFERENCE.—The one 
hundred and. twelfth session of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held in the Unita- 
rian church in Stoneham on Wednesday, 
June 10. The opening devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. George H. Reed of 
Belmont. He spoke effectively of the trans- 
forming of the simpler and more rudimen- 
tary religious impulses into the real spirit 
of worship. At the business session the 
president, Mr. George H. Ellis, called upon 
the chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance, to report for the com- 
mittee. The following officers were nomi- 
nated and afterward elected: president, 
Mr. George H. Ellis; vice-president, Mr. 
Preseott Keyes of Concord; secretary, Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson of Cambridge; treasurer, 
Mr. Charles W. Stone of Watertown; direc- 
tors, Rev. A. I. Hudson of Newton and Miss 
Ida F. Robbins of Arlington. The follow- 
ing resolution was then adopted by a unani- 
anous rising vote: ‘‘Resolved, That the South 
Middlesex Conference recognizes the long and 
efficient service of Rev. Henry C. Parker as 
secretary of this conference; and, regret- 
ting his withdrawal from that office, we ear- 
nestly hope for a long continuance of his 
co-operation and counsel in our common 
work,” 

Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton 
then presented the paper of the morning, 
the subject being ‘Sunday Observance.” 
It was a most virile and stimulating paper, 
and this resulted in one of the best discus- 
sions that the conference has had in many 
sessions. Beginning his paper, Mr. Jaynes 
spoke of the perennial interest in the sub- 
ject, and outlined the opposing positions. 
On the one hand is traditional usage and on 
the other hand is the principle of individ- 
ual freedom, and from the two we reap a 
harvest of infinite confusion. In main- 
taining a rational position on the question, 
we have to contend with austerity on one 
side and the forces of greed and license on 
the other. ‘Tracing the history of the ‘‘one 
day in seven,” he showed that it is a human 
institution, and must stand on no other 

authority than that of man’s need. Man 
has the physical need of the day as a day of 
rest, as well as the moral and spiritual need 
of a day for self-ownership and worship. 
This need is easy to see. The great conflict 
comes on the manner in which this institu- 
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tion of the Sabbath can be made to meet 
the needs. It is right for a man to do on 
Sunday whatever is for his own highest well- 
being, provided it does not interfere with 
his neighbor, But even praying too loudly 
exceeds the right of one man when it dis- 
turbs others. This principle being worked 
out, it was maintained that Sunday should 
be (1) a clean day, (2) a joyous day, (3) a day 
of worship, (4) a home and family day. 
Some very sensible applications of the prin- 
ciples asserted were then made to the spe- 
cial aspects of the controversies of the present 
time. 

Rev. Frederic Gill then opened the dis- 
cussion. He argued that the gloominess of 
the Jewish and Puritan Sabbaths was over- 
drawn by many writers. He showed that 
among the Puritans the week was so much 
worse than the Sabbath that the Sabbath 
was a relief. He showed how the spirit of 
joyousness can make the day a great spir- 
itual power. Mr. Stebbins of Framingham 
argued that the Sabbath is of divine origin, 
and can be made to answer to the needs of 
the divine element in man. This he illus- 
trated effectively in many ways. 

The discussion was carried quite past the 
time set for its close. The .collection was 
taken, and then all present were invited to 
luncheon, which was amply provided by 
the society. In less than an hour the ¢on- 
ference was called together in an informal 
session to take up the discussion again. Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance discussed the question from 
the standpoint of obligations to society; 
Rev. W. F. Greenman made a plea for larger 
liberty; Rev. Mr. Lloyd asserted the right 
of every one to his own opinion; Rev. Mr. 
Staples of Lexington strongly urged the 
value of worship and the need of its safe- 
guarding. ‘The time arrived for the regular 
order of business. It was voted to defer 
it indefinitely, and go on with the dis- 
cussion. A hymn was sung, and the roll 
was called; and the discussion went on 
in lively fashion. After an hour of the after- 
noon had been filled in this way, the regu- 
lar order was taken up, and there were two 
addresses on ‘‘Unitarian Work in the West,” 
the speakers being Mr. Hodson and Mr. 
Horner. The key-note of the former ad- 
dress was “Comprehension and Sympathy.” 
There is in the West a notable lack of the 
close fellowship which is the atmosphere of 
Eastern Unitarians. The West is not es- 
sentially radical. It has been much mis- 
understood in this matter. Our Western 
Unitarian churches are planted mostly by 
Eastern people, so that the Western man 
in question is the Eastern man out West. 
He made a strong plea for the Eastern 
people to understand the Western Unita- 
rians, to trust them, and to do things not so 
much for them as with them, In this way 
we can make Unitarianism national and 
broad and strong. 

Mr. Horner pointed out that conditions 
in different parts of the West differ. There 
are large elements that have no New Eng- 
land traditions, and yet who have Unita- 
rian churches at work among them. He 
showed, too, that there is often a failure of 
the New England people to co-operate with 
this non-New England element,—often the 
larger element. He urged that the minister 
who is sent into the Western work be sustained 
very directly by the American Unitarian 
Association, and that he be to that extent 
independent of the church he serves. He 
would not then be hampered by the difii- 
culties that have to be overcome. Mr. 
Ellis outlined the policy of the American 
Unitarian Association in the manner in 
which it sends money to help such work, 
and showed the wise way in which the needs 


are being met. 


There was a unanimous rising vote of 
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thanks to the Stonellam society for its de- 
lightful and abundant hospitality, and the 
conference was adjourned with hymn and 


benediction. 
Churches. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG.—Rey. J. W. Austin, 
formerly of Dedham, has received and ac- 
cepted a unanimous invitation to the Church 
of the Messiah, succeeding Rev. I. P. Jacks, 
the editor of the Hibbert Jowrnal and pro- 
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An Example.— There is certainly much of comfort 
and artistic beauty in the new Arts and Crafts furniture 
now so much in demand. An example of this is the easy 
chair pictured and described in another column by the 
Paine Furniture Company. The soft color tone of the 
fumed oak with its upholstery of Spanish leather is at once 
the embodiment of durability and restful beauty. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


Mr. JOHN FRETWELL, after two years’ 
travel in Europe and Egypt, has returned to College St., 
Providence, R,I. 


Rev. JAMES Dr NORMANDIE will be 
at his house, 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, all summer for 
any service desired of him. Telephone Roxbury 384. 


Marriages. 


In Waban, 24th ult., by Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
Charles Abbott Chamberlain, of Westford, Mass., and 
Kathrina Worthen Sanborn. 

In Forest Hills, at the home of the bride’s parents, by 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Charles F. Eager, of Hyde Park, 
and Miss Lulu M. Barden, of Boston. 

In Phillipston, 24th ult., by Rev. George S. Shaw, of 
Ashby, Charles Edwin Rowe, of Phillipston, and Miss 
Margaret L. Willard, of Ashby. 


Deaths. 


At Keokuk, Ia, big ult., Granville Warren Pittman, 
aged 83 years, 4 months. 

At Pasadena, Cal., rth ult., Elizabeth Sterns Rogers 
(née Gorman), native of Springfield, Mass. wife of Will- 
iam M. Rogers, aged 60 years. 


MRS. M. SYLVESTER MARSHALL. 


In the death of Mrs. Grace M. Marshall, which occurred 
Friday, June 26, in Cambridge, the Third Congregational 
Church, Austin Street, her friends, and all who knew her 
will mourn a valued friend. Alwaysa useful, active worker 
in all that her hands found to do, to the church especially 
in which she took so much interest will her loss be deeply 
felt. She was the originator of the Threadneedle Club, 
and its president since its foundation some seven years ago, 
for charitable work. Both in the church and out many to 
whom she has given a helping hand will miss her sadly. 

A lovable woman, true friend, one on whom her friends 
could rely in sickness, sorrow, or in joy, has passed from 
us forever, but her memory will always live in our hearts. 

T. L. B. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington SBSt., 
5 coins ha St. Testis b cgaaay 
n given to ev etail. ape! 
aad other spdoal eae connect’ with ‘establish 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


LOST YOUR PEN? 


Our pocket clip takes no room and keeps your fountain 
pen, etc., from slipping out. Mailed for 10 cents. 
Woods Novelty Co., Box 76, Lowell, Mass, 
HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. ‘Town ac- 
commodations and rong 4 Valerian church in Va., at High- 


land Springs. Write D, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 
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fessor of philosophy at Manchester College, 
Oxford. 


CINCINNATI, OntTO.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. George A. Thayer: The ser- 
mon subjects for June and July have been 
“ Religion Notwithstanding,” “A Parable of 
Happiness,” “Loving your Enemies,”’ ‘‘What 
Happened A.D, 1000,” “Some Fruits of Free- 
dom, Unwelcome and Otherwise,” ‘“The One 
Thing Needful.” The closing service of the 
Sunday-school was held June 14, and the 
church will close after July 12. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Parish 
Church: Rev. C. E. Ordway resigned his pas- 
torate of this church June 1, to take effect 
the last of August or the last of September, 
at the choice of the parish. At the parish 
meeting it was voted to accept his resigna- 
tion at the end of September, and to extend 
to him the use of the parsonage free until 
such time as he might wish to move or the 
society desire it for his successor. Mr. Ord- 
way will be free to preach in other pulpits 
during September, and to supply the pulpit 
here from among those desiring to candidate, 
The church will be closed during the month 
of August. 


NEw ORLEANS.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote: On Monday even- 
ing, May 25, exercises commemorative of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Emerson’s 
birth were held. Three addresses were on 
the programme, by Judge W. W. Howe 
(Episcopalian), President Dixon of New- 
comb College (Presbyterian), and by Dr. 
Max Heller (rabbi of one of the leading 
Jewish synagogues). Judge Howe was un- 
fortunately prevented from speaking by ill- 
ness, and his place was filled at short notice 
by Prof. Fickler of Tulane University. Rev. 
H. W. Foote presided. The addresses were 
all short, but able, discriminating, and in- 
spiring,—well worthy of the occasion. The 
church was full to the doors, with people 
representing many sides of New Orleans life. 
Altogether the occasion stands as an entire 
success. 

On May 10 the church used for the first 
time the new hymn-books and service books 
which have been presented to it. The old 
books were worn and inadequate, so that 
this gift has been a very welcome one. It 
comes through the generosity of King’s 
Chapel, Boston. After the service resolu- 
tions were adopted at a congregational meet- 
ing, thanking King’s Chapel, Boston, the 
oldest Unitarian church in the United States, 
for the gift of hymn-books and’ service books 
to the First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, 
the oldest Unitarian church in the vast area 
of the South-west. The resolutions also ex- 
pressed gratitude for the spirit of generous 
friendship and kindly interest thus mani- 
fested at a time when it was particularly wel- 
come. ‘The gift brought a fresh sense of the 
unity of the spirit, and fresh earnestness of 
zeal for our liberal Christian faith. ‘The gift 
was accepted as a pledge of sympathetic 
interest and a stimulus to renewed labor. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. ‘George Cressey: Two members of this 
church, devoted to Unitarianism and its in- 
terests, have recently died,—John V. W. 
Montague and Mrs. Rosa F. Burrell. Reso- 
lutions were passed by the trustees as a 
memorial to Mr. Montague, whose life as a 
citizen was marked by uprightness and in- 
tegrity. As one of the board of trustees, 
his counsel was wise, his judgment unerring: 
as a member of the church, his habit of 
thought and of action gave fitting expres- 
sion to the Christian principles on which 
his faith was based. Mrs, Burrell was a 
resident of Portland from her early childhood, 
and was closely identified with all that per- 
tains to its history and welfare. Her influ- 
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ence was felt in every movement in the prog- 
ress not only of the city, but of the State. 
Her home was the centre of friendship and 
good will, and her hospitality was the hand- 
maid of her love, and as measureless. Her 
influence was wide-spread in the varied ac- 
tivities of life, but it was in this church that 
her heart centred. Out of it she carried 
the purest ministrations of its ideals. She 
loved it, watched over it, lived for it, and, 
best of all, exemplified its spirit in her daily 
word and deed. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—Rev. Charles P. 
Lombard; All the friends of this church will 
be glad to know that on the 15th of June, 
$1,200 of the mortgage on the building lot 
for the new church as well as $500 on the 
floating debt of this same property were paid. 
This absolutely clears up one-half of the task, 
and cheers to still further earnestness in get- 
ting rid of the last half. Friends have been 
cheerful, bounteous givers, and the society 
look forward with certainty to fulfilling the 
object for which their appeal was issued. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev, John W. Day: The church will be 
closed during July, August, and the first two 
Sundays im September. ‘The pastor’s sum- 
mer address will be Annisquam, Mass. The 
exhibition of domestic science at the Mission 
Free School, May 13, was attended by a large 
number of visitors. A full report was pub- 
lished in the newspapers, together with illus- 
trations; and as a consequence there were 
fifty or sixty callers on one of the following 
days. Over fifty children are cared for at 
the school, and there is a constant succession 
of members. The children attend the Sun- 
day-school and church, except when there 
is illness in the home, at which times a teacher 
goes to the home and conducts instruction, 
The Church of the Messiah Club has held 
well-attended meetings during the season, 
having luncheon and dinner in alternate 
months. At the last meeting the treasurer of 
the church reported the best condition since 
his incumbency. 

Fully six hundred persons attended the 
Emerson centenary celebration, which was 
the only one held in St. Louis on Emerson’s 
birthday. The congregation and the speakers 
represented many communions, and the ad- 
dresses were worthy of the occasion, express- 
ing truthfully the whole character of Emer- 
son’s influence. The ladies of the church, in 
response to the call of the president of the 
Eliot Alliance, held special all-day sewing 
meetings, in order to prepare garments for 
the flood sufferers; and, with the bountiful 
contributions sent in, a very large quantity 
of such clothing as is most needed was fur- 
nished. 


Personal. 


Rev. Morgan Millar, minister of the Newton 
Centre Society, sailed for Europe on the 
steamship Commonwealth, July 2. 


Rev. Marie H. Jenney, the minister of Des 
Moines, Ia., who graduated from the Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary in 1897, was for 
a time assistant minister at Sioux Falls, and 
has been pastor of a Des Moines church for 
the last three years, has left the pulpit to 
marry Frederick C. Howe, a Cleveland lawyer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. Additional donations to 
June 15, 1903:— 


Mar. 14. Lancaster, Mass., Sunday-school.......- 
17. Mrs. Caroline E. Richardson...... ....+ 
17. Gloucester, Mass., Sunday-school....... 
17. Albany, N.Y., Sunday-school............ 
18. F pasate Sunday-school, Brooklyn, 


$5.00 
10.00 
3.00 
5.00 


UCIDEEEED W455 00.0 sce saa caste re 2.00 
18. Mendon, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 7.00 
18. Northampton, Mass., Sunday-school.... 10.00 
1g. Santa Barbara, Cal., Sunday-school..... 10.00 
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Mar. 19. Brooklyn, N.Y., First Unitarian Con- 


gregational Society...+.s+.sesesereees $25.00 
19 Melrose, Mass., Sunday-school 15.00 
20. Berlin, Mass., Sunday-school.. 6.00 
20. Newburg, N.Y., Sunday-school........-+ 5.00 
20. Dorchester, Mass., Sunday-school 0} 
Third Religious Society...... et eeeees 10.00 
23. White Oak Church, North Carolina..... £.00 
24. Deerfield, Mass., Sunday-school.......-+ 400 
25. Monroe, Wis., United Liberal Church 
Sunday-school:. «<0 +3) ce9'essepe ec esne 8.00 
26. Keene, N.H., Sunday-school...-...+ +++ 15.00 
26. Fianklin, N.H., Sunday-school....-..+++ 10.co 
27. Schenectady, N.Y., First Unitarian Sun- 
daY-SCHOO) ».:+.cneqecksneas seamceueeeenee 1.00 
28 Whitman, Mass., Sunday-school i 5.00 
30. Westboro, Mass., Sunday-school... 3 200 
30. Sharon, Mass., Sunday-school (on ac- 
CONTE) Conese Seeeies Ridcan ve valkeatce sees 2.00 
31. Providence, R.I., First Congregational 
SOCu Eytan sites snes eaen tees PRR ee oy 
31. Second Church, Boston..... piclvee vas cuen 50,00 
31. Orange, N.J., Sunday-school...... te 7.00 
31. Bedford, Mass., Sunday-school 4.00 
Apr. 1. New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Societys .. 13520) Jiecakide « leadendan 20.00 
2. Luverne, Minn., Sunday-school.......-- 4.00 
4. Berkeley, Cal., First Unitarian Sunday- 
school.... f bese scccentete 5.00 
6. Chicago, Ill., Unity Church Sunday- 
SCHOO! soc psoas osceupe svepesearents meee 5.00 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Athletics, including Golf. Members of the Spofford 
Yacht Club, Tutoring. Illustrated booklet '‘D” for 
the asking. EDGAR BURR SMITH, Camp Cuestsr- 
FIELD, SporFORD, N.H. 


VERMONT 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delightful 
summer rest and pleasant recreation in the 
“Summer Paradise of New England.” 


Fast Central Vermont Railway trains from 
the North Union Station, Boston, will take you there 
in half a day. 


Send 4c. in stamps for xarongs book beautifull 
trated with hals tone eiatases. . H. Hanley, N 
Central Vt. Ry., 36 Washington Street, Boston. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua, 


Lithia, Shelby County, Illinois. 


Inter-denominational and Inter-partisan, 
13th Annual Session, August 7-25, 1903. 


Some of the Teachers of Summer Schools, and Preach- 
ers, Lecturers, and Entertainers for this Assembly season, 
are: 

Mrs. Leonora M. Lake (of the Catholic Church). 
Rev. Dr. John 8S. Cook, State Agent of the Uni- 
versalist Church. : , 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Secretary Western Unita- 

rian Conference. 
Rev. Geo. R. Gebauer, State Agent for Unitarians. 
Com. Herbert Booth, Salvation Army, Depart- 
ment of Australia. 7 
Rev. Dr. Scott F. Hershey, First Presbyterian 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

ares bac Bee. M. Brown, Field Secretary of 

Heys _R. W. Boynton, Unity Church, St. Paul, 

inn. 

Rev and Hon. Oliver W. Stewart, member of 
Illinois Legislature from Chicago. 

Col. John Sobieski, the noble man of Poland. 

Rev. Alex. F. Irvine, of the People’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, London, Eng. | 

Prof. John Quincy Adams, of Pennsylvania 
University, Philadelphia. } 

Mrs. Virginia Leroy. 

Rev. Anna Shaw. 

Booker T. Washington. 

Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker. 

Mr. Montaville Flowers. 


The last two named are about the two greatest Elocu- 
tionists and Dramatic Readers in America. 
Lithia Springs grounds consist of 200 acres of woodland, 
with pure springs of water and singing birds. It was 
dedicated Aug. 25, 1901, to the Worship of God and Ser- 
vice of Man in the love of truth and Spirit of Jesus. ’ 
1,000 or more people will be in camp this summer. 
Tents, Log Cabins, and Cottages to rent. w rates on 
help 
- 


illus- 
“PA: 


all railroads in the State. **Come over and 
us.”’ See June number of Our Best Words. 
Write for full programme to , 


; ‘nit 
JASPER L, DOUTHIT, Manager, 
Liruia, Int. 
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. Canton, Mass., First Parish............. $20.00 
7. Atlanta, Ga., Sunday-school.. teee 5.00 
. Church of Messiah Sunday-school, New 
York City... ssse.erssssees sen cceeceee 10.00 
, ermB dai Church, Boston 
(additional).........sssecseeeeeseeseeess  §0,00 
. Cincinnati, Ohio, Sunday-school........ 10.00 
. Northboro, Mass., First Congregational 
SOC eine as isiswvetlec vices wees ews. eee 11.00 
. Yonkers, N.Y., Unitarian Society....... 5.00 
. West Newton, Mass., Unitarian Sees 50.00 
. New Orleans, La., Sunday-school....... 5.00 
. Athol, Mass., Second Unitarian Sunday- 
SCHOO]... s ceccievesivcassncessceveces 5.00 
. Salem, Mass., North Society naa 50.00 
. Santa Ana, Cal., Unitarian Sunday- 
BOROOMicic cree bcctownhess covecses see gur 2.00 
. Troy, N.Y., Sunday-school.,...+ +++. .+++ 5.00 
. Ashby, Mass., First Parish...........+.+ 9.00 
. Holyoke, Mass., Sunday-school........+ 5.00 
. Bangor, Me. Sunday-school..........+++ 5.00 
. Pepperell. Mass., Sunday-school. ...... 3.00 
Augusta, Me., Sunday-school.......++++ + 5.00 
Vineland, N.J., Sunday-school.... . 2.00 
Boisé, Idaho, Sunday-school.. 2.00 
Marietta, Ohio, Sunday-school 5.00 
Geneseo, Ill., $ 10.00 
San Diege, Cal 2.75 
Louisville, Ky., Church of Messiah Sun- 
day-school...... ele ara acacia peices ce 3.04 


. Barneveld, N.Y., Sunday-school........++ 


. Wollaston, Mass., Sunday-school........ 10.00 
. Brookline, Mass., Second Unitarian Sun- 
GAV-BCHOOM cr s.cscs save cscs csteetsees se > ~~ 5:00 
. Baltimore, Md., Sunday-school.........- 5.00 
Kenosha, Wis., Sunday-school.......... 2.00 
. Littleton, N.H., Sunday-school.......... 3.79 
. Hudson, Mass., Sunday-school...... ane 5.00 
. Alton, Ill., Sunday-school........... eee 4.00 
. Northfield, Mass., Sunday-school. oa 2.00 
. Fitchburg, Mass., Sunday-school 10.00 
. Stow, Mass., Sunday-school..... -¢ 5.00 
28. Ayer, Mass., Sunday-school... a 5.00 
. Pittsfield, Mass., Sunday-school......... 3.25 
. Florence, Mass., Free Congregational 
Sunday-school........... eae PERS 6.00 
. New Bedford, Mass. (additional)........ 15,00 
Cambridge, Mass., First Parish.......... 25.00 
. Eastport, Me., First Congregational So- 
© PNCTY ooo cece sens cece cece rene cece cece tues 19.00 
. Waverley, Mass., Sunday-school........ 3.00 
. Fairhaven, Mass., Sunday-school........ 10.00 
Charlestown, N.H., euadayanec 2.00 
. Concord, N.H., Sunday-school.... r 20.00 
. Waterville, Me., Sunday-school......... 3.00 
! Oakland, Cal., First Unitarian Sunday- 
. Lawrence, Kan., Sunday-school........ 5.00 
- 4. Quincy, Ill., Sunday-school.............. 20.00 
. Passaic, NU. Sunday-school..........+ 7.00 
. Houlton, Me., Sunday-school........... 2.00 


. Montclair, N.J., Sunday-school......... 
. Grafton, Mass., Sunday-school........-. 
. Danvers, Mass., sranteriaetivol: PIETERS 
. Dorchester, Mass., Channing Church 


IT ROUEN cc donaneacns aves os tleaeinnc 3.00 
. Shelter Neck Church, North Carolina.. 1.00 
. Braintree, Mass., All Souls’ Sunday- 
school ....... ss. 5.00 
. Minneapolis, M 4 
Sunday-school.....ssesseeeseeserssseees 4.00 
. Hudson, Wis., Sunday-school......++..++ 2.50 
. Roslindale, Mass., Sunday-school......+ 5.00 
Brockton, Mass., Sunday-school......-+ 10.00 
Waltham, Mass., First Parish.........-+ 45.00 
. Davenport, Ia., Sunday-school........+. £0.00 
. Church of the Disciples, Boston......... 50.00 
. Littleton, Mass., Sunday-school......... 20.00 
St. John, N.B., Church of Messiah Sun- 
GaYy-SCHOO] 6 000 cocs noes ce oe veeeaseeseceee 5.00 
Ord, Neb., Sunday-school....... 6.50 
. Ann Arbor, Mich., Sunday-school....... 5.00 
. Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday- 
school..... Yo om 4 oF eeeee secs cecese ence 12.20 
Philadelphia, Pa., First Church Sunday- 
MUIIMILE CE Teves tea cr cacuindssctnaces vee 10.00 
. Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish Sun- 
day-sehool... ...+sseeeeee Wises scat awe 15.00 
. Brookline, Mass., First Parish.......... 75.00 
. Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
. Salem, Mass., Second Church Sunday: 
school....... Ee ape ane eaten 20 00 


Ricw#arp C, Humpureys, Treasurer. 


A Summer School. 


The Glenmore Summer School of the Cult- 
ire Sciences, held annually in the Adiron- 
icks, was founded by Thomas Davidson in 
The season for 1903 begins July 6, 
er the general management of Dr. 
tephen Weston of Antioch College, who 
give the opening set of lectures on ‘‘The 
dividualist and the Collectivist View of 
ciety and of Social Problems.”’ 
[his is one of the most sensible summer 
s, situated in the midst of beautiful 
dings, with the purest of air and rea- 
e prices. Further particulars 


ston, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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LUXURIOUS. 


This Chair is like a phonograph,— it speaks 
You have only to look at its broad, 
deep seat to realize that it was built. for tired 


for itself. 


evenings by the fireside corner. 

No chair is successful that merely 
back and legs. 
plain bitterly when they are fatigued, 


right sort of an arm-chair can rest them. 
it needs an extra high arm, which will lift the  Bega(((/ 


whole weight from the shoulder. 
idea carried out in this design. 


long rolling motion. 


The arms and shoulders com- 


rests the 


and the 
But 


Wai, 


You see the MUP AWA YES 
The rockers J 
here are extra broad, with an easy curve for a 


Fumed oak with upholstery of Spanish Leather. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 OANAL 


ST... BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ Register Tract Series. 


1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr, Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
threugh the season. 

Each sermon will be !ssued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week fellowing its delivery. 

Subscriptien price, $1.s0 for the series; single sermons 


§ cents. 
NOW READY: 


1 The Bthics of the Coal Strike. 

2. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

3. Religion and the Children, 

4. A Neble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
. Talking, 

7. What shall We do with Our Money ? 

8. Hearing. 

9. Glad te be Alive. 

10. The Shadow on the Dial. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) | 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.” 


1. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 

Kiagdom ef God, | 
ll. The Problem ef Bvil. | 

ll. Jesus’ Cure fer Byil. ! 

1V. Hew much we Knew about Jesus, and | 
hew we Knew it. 

17. Y. Jesus and the Pather. 

18. VI. The Disciple and the World. 

19. WU. The Disciple and the Church. 

. VIII. The Way of Jesus. 

IX. The Originality of Jesus. 

X. Jesus and the Spiritual World. 

XI. The Common Faith of Christendom. 

31. XIl. The Future of the Religion of Jesus. 


12, The Birth ef Jesus, A Christmas Sermon. 
16. ‘‘The Working [lan.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer. 
20. Lincoln and Washington as Guides for 


To-day. 
22. The Voices of the Dead. 
23. Religion and the Public Schools. 
24. The Liberal the True Conservative. 
as. ‘‘The Son of Man.’’ (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
i The Story of the Empty Tomb. An Easter 
29. The Grace of God. 


Sermon. 
(By Rev. John Cuckson.) 
32. Growing Things. 


A Sermon for May. 
33- The Point of View. 
34. Emerson the Preacher. 
35. In the Spirit on the Lord’s Day. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
36. Is it a Duty to be Cheerful ? 
37: The Jew in Christendom. 
38. Steps to Peace. 
39. The Ebb and Flow of Life. 


Subscriptions and erders for back numbers or current 


ge r oe MAY | series should be sent to 
had upon application to Dr. Stephen F. | ggg. 4, Eis Oo., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


My New Neicuror. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred, 
. THe CONGREGATIONAL METHOD: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be werked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred, 

No. 6. CuHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 8. Tur Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 
ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R, Alger, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. Lipgrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 

; By Rey. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joszpy PrissttEy: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuat O'ciock 1s IT tn Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.15. A Sout witw Four Winpows Orgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per lrundred. 

No. 18. How ws HELPED ouR MINISTER TOQ_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. so cents per hundred, 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Ravivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No.20. THeopore Parxker’s LetTtER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. socents per hundred. 

No. 21. Tur Turotocy or tug Future. By Rey. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred, 

No. 23. A Workinc TuHeory 1n Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 Rt hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuristiAn Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 

per hundred. 

No. 26, Tue RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. WM. 
Furnass. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity or tue CuristiAn Cuurcu. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. TH SuperRsTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuHrisT.. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun« 


dred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston, 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


“TI thought,” said the shopper, “that this 
was a bargain, and that I could get it for a 
song?’ ‘Well, you can have it,” replied the 
dealer, “if you can reach a few high notes.” 
Philadelphia Press. 


A recruit was walking post as a sentinel, 
when he was approached by the officer of 
the day, and asked to repeat his instructions. 
The reply was, “Walk this post, keeping 
always on the alert, and don’t let any dis- 
re-pute-able people in, except officers’ wives 
and families.” 


Several little girls were returning home 
from the park one afternoon, when they 
were overtaken by a goat that wanted the 
whole street. They, of course, ran for dear 
life, the foremost one shouting to her com- 
panions: ‘Run, run, girls! He will kick 
with his head!’’—Presbyterian. 

The late Mr. Gladstone was much bored 
with young unknown authors, who sent 
him their published works fer his judg- 
ment. So his secretary was instructed 
to use this ingenious formula of acknowl- 
edgment: “AZy dear Sir,— Mr. Gladstone 
instructs me to say that he is in the receipt 
of your book, for which he returns thanks. 
Be assured that he will lose no time in perus- 
ing it.” 


Congressman Cannon visited Pittsburg re- 
cently, and on his return to Washington said 
to Representative Dalzell of that city: “John, 
I believe all anybody can say about smoke 
m your town. It’s so bad that I’ve written 
a new version of Mary and her little lamb. 
Only one verse is really completed. It runs 
this way: 

““Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
It followed her to Pittsburg, 
And now look at the dum thing.’ ” 
—Chicago Chronicle. 


Mrs. Jennings and her cousin were ex- 
changing news. ‘“‘How is Lucy?” asked 
the cousin. ‘“‘Has she kept on growing 
fatter?” ‘Well, all I will say is this,”’ 
said Mrs, Jennings: ‘‘Lucy sent here from 
Nashua to have a silk waist made. I hadn’t 
the measure, but I remembered that the 
last time I~1cy was here she stood up by the 
big air-tight stove, and I noticed the resem- 
blance between them. So I just took the 
measure of that air-tight, and cut in a mite 
for the waist line,—’ bout as much as a knife 
marks molasses candy,—and made the waist 
accordin’. Well, Ijcy wrote back it was 
an elegant fit.” 


“What do you find to talk about?” asked 
a visitor in the Cumberland Mountains of 
an old mountaineer and his wife. ‘What 
do we, Martha?” said the oldman. ‘‘ Heaps, 
I reckon,” she said. ‘‘When breakfast is 
ready, I sez to you to sot down to corn 
coffee and hoe cake.” “Yes!” .‘*When 
it is noon, I sez that hoe cake and corn coffee 
is ready.” ‘‘Yes!” ‘And, when it is candle- 
light, I sort o’ jerks my head, and you 
hitches up to sorghum and hoe cake, and 
wants to know why we don’t have bacon. 
Isn’t that talk enough, stranger?” ‘But 
there are the evenings,” said the traveller. 
“Oh, yes! Well, then I sez, ‘I reckon it will 
be a fine day to-morrer,’ and Jeb he reckons 
so, too; and we wind up the clock and go to 
bed. I don’t reckon we are sufferin’ to 
death for the want 0’ some one to gab to.” 


HURCH 
“a M GARPETS “ic 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
CABILET EES eee ae 
$3,043,498.27 
— contracts to men of integrity and q cnerey. =— 
or without experience, te act as agents in 


atte. A Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, he 


BEN]. %, STEVENS President. 
RED DF FOSTER, Vic Vice-President. 


wee PS PURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


eis ESTEY 


PIPE and REED 
CHURCH ORCANS 


Correspondence invited from those interested. 


ESTEY ORCAN COMPANY 


180 Tremont Street, Boston 


er SEND FOR SAMPLES <5 


Re AND PRICES Awe 
008 


eeeeeeee 


PERMANENTLY | 

3 ELASTIC | 
~G.W. BE . Se ~~ | 

cat NT & CO. AL 
KE, CAUSEWAY ST., BOSTON ui 


MENEELY & C 


Best Quality and P and Tin 
CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


Trades. 
THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Menasls, 1826 


IMPROVED 
CUSHION FELT 


ee 6H 


SUS, 


!Ons 


WATERVLIET. 
a West Troy, N. Y. 


For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 


Stub Polnts=1008, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical Writing = ve 5 N S 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 

1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles.1064, 1665, 1066 and others, 


Educational. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Maas. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. 
ratories. New gymnasium. Scholarships. 
school life. American ideals. 
many carefully Nae full-p 
request, 

ley Hills, ee 


The Meadville Theological School|: 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The Allen School. 


sist year. 
record. One teacher to five pupils. Boys and girls in 
separate families. nem building with superb gymnasium 
and ovina tank. Illustrated catalogue. Address 
Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


Individual 


Labo- 
A vigorous 
Descriptive pamphlet, with 
ee ae illustrations, sent free on 

hy Principal, Welles- 


“ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHMINCTGOH ST., 
OPP. KOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS 
658 


Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment, and | price by 


7 
af) 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL } 


GREENFIELD, MASS. i 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advant 
every kind. a Inst 
tors, L3G Students from 93 Universities, 17 Fo 
countnes, and from 39 American States and 
tories. WILLIAM F, WARREN, President. 


” | BOSTON UNIVERSITY For. College Grad 


rooms and free 


tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOL 
Boston, Nearly two 

hundred Po bey Fifty-sixth Year opens Septemberal 
Address Dean, M.D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street, __ 


ioe Beto Graduates one 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates on 
$s0 each: Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 
the Ceurts. Four hundred . 
students last year. Opens October 5. Address Dean, 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates 


in the enti 


examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICIN ve 
clinical and laboratory 

facilities. Opens October 8. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. ‘’ 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five fp Heed stud 


courses in great COLLEGE OF “LIBERAL 


poy om Noha ve si ee without examination. 
the collegiate degrees. ns September ie Add 
Dean, W. E. H TING ON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and li 


leading to 


degrees of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTME 


Ph.D. For College — 
raduates only. O Address 
fi. B. P. BOWNE, 12 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 

scholastic standards. Military training with home cares 

Well-appointed laboratories. Visitor, The Rt. Rey. 

ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D. Head Master, JOSEPH 
ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


ns September 17. 
omerset Street. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEBF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement — 
pee the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
. His =o gg not always that of the contemplative ce 
her, ulse throbs sronety,. and guickens 
onoph reader. nis. ere are some passag' jong to 
anthology of probate literature. CAS, . AMES, 
the New Wor. 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitaria’ 
Fone see sand cha of the great moulding influences tha 
ed and changed it, note the dangers it has 

fave shaped an e warm light of its newly di 
ered hope, ee ere taken into comrades L. 
noble sony of workers and saints. 

a clearer pont < int of vision in the development of "Units 
thought. z Unitarian. 


tg 
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